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PALMER 
Rudder-Bar Toe-Strap 


Palmer have produced “the 
perfect Rudder-Bar Toe- 
Strap in the form of 
Rubbered Cord, with 
metal ends for attachment. 
This strap always retains 
its proper shape and, if 
trodden upon, _ springs 

~&\ _ back into position instantly 
upon release. 











The Palmer Toe-Strap can 
be easily cut through with 


iE PALMER T - scissors in an emergency, as required by the British Air Ministry 
2 , he . (ADM. 259). It is inextensible, yet perfectly flexible, of great strength 


AMES HOUSE Ma and—last but not least—is inexpensive 
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The Outlook 


Cadmanisation 


WO things characterise the Report of the Cadman 

Committee of Inquiry into Civil Aviation: the 

almost unheard-of speed with which it was pro- 
duced (the Committee was appointed on November 30, 
1937) and the outspoken phraseology employed. 

The Government, in its turn, has shown an almost sur- 
prising willingness to act promptly on the Cadman Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. So much so, that one cannot 
help feeling that the immediate offer to double the alloca- 
tion to civil aviation denotes a bad conscience. Not only 
have the Government agreed to do almost everything the 
Committee recommends, but has even, in some directions, 
gone beyond what they were asked. It is prudent to guard 
against the temptation to jump to the conclusion that 
because {3 millions instead of {1} millions (to adopt the 
curious denominations of the Government's recent State- 
ment on Defence) is to be spent on British civil aviation, 
all will necessarily be well. Any fool can give money away 
The taxpayer will want to be assured that the sudden 
generosity of the Government will be applied to the best 
possible advantage. Something more than the mere 
expenditure of money and the appointment of a few Per- 
manent and Parliamentary Under-Secretaries, Deputy 
Directors and so forth will be required to remedy the regret- 
tably backward state of affairs in British civil aviation for 
which successive Governments are, in reality, to blame. 


Where the Blame Lies 


O readers of Flight it will certainly not come as a 

Surprise that the main criticisms in the Cadman 

Report are laid at the doors of successive Govern- 
ments. An inquiry as searching and as impartial as that 
made by the Committee could hardly fail to discover where 
the teal trouble lay. In a leading article in Flight of 
November 25, 1937, we said: 

“If those who clamour so loudly for vast improve- 
ments in British European civil aviation will stop for a 
moment to think they will realise that they could have 
had all they are now asking for if they had been prepared 
to foot the bill. Ever since Mr. Winston Churchill 
Uttered the now famous slogan that ‘Civil aviation must 
fly by itself’ successive Governments have had that ideal 

fore them in planning the subsidy arrangements, and 
until that creat all-Empire-mail-by-air-without-surcharge 


scheme came into being the subsidies paid have not been 
such as to make any vast contribution towards upholding 
British prestige in face of foreign competition.”’ 


The Cadman Report repeatedly criticises the lack of 


enterprise in no uncertain terms. Sentences such as the 
following are typical: 


‘‘We view with extreme disquiet the position disclosed 
by our inquiry.”’ 

‘*On the new subsidised lines to Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, operated by British Airways, it was found neces- 
sary to employ foreign aircraft, a course which has been 
damaging to our manufacturing prestige.”’ 

‘National prestige and trading considerations alik« 
call for British air services on all these routes.’’ 

‘‘In consequence, foreign manufacturers—American in 
particular—not only dominate the European market, but 
have gained a firm footing in the Dominions, a position 
which national and Imperial reasons alike make it im- 
portant to retrieve.’’ 

** Responsibility for the defects to which we call atten- 
tion in the course of this Report cannot be attributed 
solely to the present Administration.’’ 

‘*The restrictive policy of 1927 was apparently not 
reviewed for eight years. During this period, which 
witnessed great progress in aeronautics, foreign com- 
panies, with liberal financial assistance from their govern- 
ments and without great regard for economy, were creat- 
ing an elaborate network of air services throughout 
Europe.”’ 

‘*We are surprised to learn that, although the relevant 
contract with Imperial Airways is due to expire in little 
more than a year’s time, there is as yet no decision by 
the Air Ministry on future policy concerning British ai: 
services in Europe.” 

‘*There has been no consistent and progressive policy 
directed to encourage manufacturers to produce civil air- 
craft of types likely to secure a prominent position for 
the British industry in European and Dominion markets."’ 

‘* The subsidies paid to Imperial Airways were not con- 
ceived with any regard to civil aircraft construction, and 
the operations of that company, which has viewed itseif 
as an ordinary commercial company trading in transport, 
have not encouraged the development of types other than 
those designed for its own special needs. The present 
demand for modern high-speed all-metal airliners of 
medium size has laid bare the defects of past policy.’’ 


Every one of these sentences is an accusation of indiffer- 


ence and lack of foresight on the part of Governments, past 
and present, rather than against any individual company 
or department. 
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Pushing the Boat Out 


O aid British prestige abroad, the Committee recom- 
mends that first-class air lines to all principal capi 
tals of Europe should be established, and that Brit 

ish aircraft should be employed. That is all very well. 
‘‘Showing the flag’’ is a very commendable occupation, 
but the nations concerned will have to be consulted in the 
matter, and British machines cannot be produced by the 
waving of a magic wand, so that it must be a couple of 
years before the effects of the Government’s agreement 
with the Report can be ‘‘implemented.’’ Much the same 
applies to other routes, such as the South American, the 
West Indian and the Pacific. 

Past lack of encouragement has given France and Ger 
many a lead in the South Atlantic, and in the Pacific 
American interests have been established for a sufficient 
period to set up a lead which on both financial and tech- 
nical grounds will be difficult to reduce. 


“Charity Begins... . 
Y its terms of reference the Cadman Committee was 
prevented from giving considerations to matters dealt 
with by the Maybury Committee, but one can sense 

a feeling almost of disappointment that this should be so, 

and the Cadman Committee has not been able entirely to 

refrain from references to it. For instance, the Report 
states in one place: 

rhe Maybury Committee on internal air transport 

reported just over a year ago and, although some progress 

has been made towards the reorganisation which the 


7 


envisaged, the picture, as disclosed to us, remains vir 
tually as black as they painted it 
Elsewhere the Maybury Committee urges the Air 
Ministry to 
use every endeavour to speed up its action on the 
recommendation of that Committee 
The Cadman Committee agrees with the Maybury Com 
mittee that internal air lines should not be subsidised, but 
it does recommend to the attention of the Government the 
possibility that the petrol tax might be remitted on interna! 
air lines [he Government’s reply to that is feeble, and 
takes the form of pointing out that the Cadman Com 
mittee is inconsistent by agreeing that internal air lines 
should not be subsidised, and at the same time suggest 
what is virtually a subsidy. That is a mere play on words, 
and entirely fails to deal with the problem. Without com 
menting on the desirability or otherwise of Government 
financial assistance to aerodrome owners, the Cadman 
Committee points out that in the past the Air Ministry's 
approval of aerodromes has been regarded ‘‘ purely as an 
administrative act, unrelated to the. probable require- 
ments of air services,’’ and urges that the position should 
be reviewed in detail and a co-ordinated scheme prepared 
instead of the present haphazard development. 
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The rejoinder to that seems to be that the Air Ministry 
probably knows less than anyone about the likelihood of 
any particular route being commercially promising. 

One must regret that there is no intention of assisting in- 
ternal air routes. For the sake of operational experience a 
few long-range air routes at home would be valuable to 
operator and aircraft constructor alike. That they had 
not, on the one hand, any great practical value, and on 
the other that if we are to do “‘ window dressing '’ Europe 
is the best place, does not really affect the argument. The 
advantages of having a trial ground comparatively close 
to the works of the manufacturer of the aircraft are too 
obvious to need particular emphasis. 


The New Appointments 
HE House of Commons seems to think that no offi- 
cial can do satisfactory work unless he has under 
him an imposing and expensive staff. The Prime 
Minister has had to defend Sir Thomas Inskip on the floor 
of the House from the heinous charge of having only a 
secretary and a typist, or something of that sort 

Accordingly, when the Cadman Report professed itself 
dissatisfied with the work of the Air Ministry, the Govern- 
ment immediately set out to allay the discontent by 
creating new officials right and left. The most important 
of these new posts is that of Lord Winterton ; and yet its 
main importance seems to lie chiefly in its ingenuity The 
Cadman Report echoed a certain outcry from the Lobby 
that there ought to be a second Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for Air who should concern himself only 
with civil flying affairs. 

Another consideration was that a new Parlian al 
Under-Secretary of State cannot be created without an Act 
of Parliament, and it is always a tricky business to poke 

? 


The Government has satisfied the demand in a ver 
ingenious way, without having recourse to _ legislat! 
Lord Winterton has been raised to Cabinet rank and has 


been appointed an extra member of the Air Council, and! 
will be his business to answer all questions the 
Commons about the R.A.F. Col. Muirhead, the Under 
Secretary, will answer questions about civil flying How 
ever, they cannot divide the task of introducing the Al 
Estimates, and that remains the task of Col. Muirhead s 
long as he holds his present position and so long as the Air 
Minister remains in the Lords. For it must be borne ™ 
mind that Lord Winterton is not an Under-Secretary 0 
State for Air; he only does half the work of one 


Inside the Air Ministry 


OME people may possibly find their heads 
round as they try to grasp the difference between 


various new functionaries which have been “ 
a Par- 


going 


In particular. it is necessary to distinguish between 
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WINGS OF THE WIND: Hawker Hurricane multi-gun 

fighters of No. 111 (Fighter) Squadron, Northolt. The 

Hurricane will be a key-type in the even greater Air Force 
foreshadowed in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 


liamentary Under-Secretary of State and a Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State. The former is a politician, sits 
in one of the Houses of Parliament, and changes when the 
Government changes. The latter is a civil servant and 
remains permanent whatever Government is in power. 

Hitherto the Air Ministry has not boasted a Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State, but only a Permanent Secre- 
tary. Now Sir Donald Banks is to be raised in status 
from the latter to the former position. That increases the 
dignity of the Air Ministry ; and those familiar with the 
inside working of Ministries feel confident that it will oil 
the working of the machine, especially in helping the Direc- 
tor-General of Civil Aviation with his finance. We trust 
that it will do so. 

The Department of Civil Aviation is also swollen by the 
creation of two more posts, those of Deputy Director- 
General of Civil Aviation and Director of Civil Research 
and Production. The former is intended to relieve the 
Director-General of much routine and detail work, and as 
Sir Francis Shelmerdine is in bad health, and has in fact 
been obliged to go to Madeira to recuperate, this relief 
will certainly be welcome to him. Mr. W. P. Hildred is 
the new D.D.G.C.A. The Director of Civil Research and 
Production is the fourth director in the department, for 
three other directorates were created only a year ago 
Most probably Mr. C. J. Stewart, the D.C.R. & P., will 
deal with the question of producing civil types of machine 
which will attract overseas purchasers. 


Imperial Raspberries 


LTHOUGH those who have had dealings with 
A Imperial Airways know that the company has 

gradually drifted into a curiously aloof attitude of 
* that is our business and ours alone,”’ one cannot help 
feeling that the Committee has been severe on Imperials. 
The managing director is blamed for taking too narrow a 
commercial outlook. The scale on which subsidies have 
been paid has not, one would have thought, been such 
a8 to justify him in taking any other course. If the 
Government wanted Imperial Airways to think more of 
prestige flying in competition with more heavily subsidised 
foreign air lines and less of the shareholders, it should have 
expressed its willingness to pay for such service. 
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We are extremely glad that the Cadman Report refutes 
the allegation made during the Perkins Debate that 
Imperial Airways’ services are now less safe than those of 
foreign companies. At the time we expressed regret that 
Mr. Perkins should have thought fit to make comparisons 
based on a short period of time. The Cadman Report 
states “‘ Experience suggests that accidents occur in cycles. 
A fair comparison of the safety of operating companies 
can, therefore, only be obtained from records covering a 
number of years.’” 


The Industry 
LLOCATING an extra {1} millions to civil aviation 
A sounds grand, but the establishment of first-class 
air routes to every important capital in Europe with 
British aircraft is not achieved by merely offering subsi- 
dies to British Airways. The Committee realises this, and 
by way of hitting out impartially it advises Sir Bruce Gard 
ner to put the industry’s house in order. At the same time 
it not only recommends that State assistance be given, but 
suggests that an advisory panel should be set up to study 
and recommend requirements two years ahead. The 
scheme outlined for assistance to manufacturers follows 
quite closely one which was submitted by Mr. E. C. 
Gordon England to the Director-General of Civil Aviation 
last year. 
The Government's reply is that increased subsidies to 
operators will be made available, and that special con- 
sideration will be given to the question of obsolescence. 


R.A.F. Re=equipment 


URIOUSLY enough, the really serious defect dis- 
{ closed by the Cadman enquiry has very little to do 
with civil aviation but everything with the re-equip- 
ment of the R.A.F. Under the plea that the Cadman 
Committee approached the matter from the point of view 
of civil aviation, and that the suggested reorganisation of 
the departments of the Air Members for Research and 
Development and for Supply and Organisation is not neces- 
sary ‘‘for the purpose of giving the requisite help to civil 
aviation,’’ the Government flatly refuses to act on this 
particular aspect of the Cadman Committee’s Report. 
Regarded from the strictly civil aviation point of view, 
the Government is probably right ; but it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the matter will not be allowed to rest there. 
The views expressed by the Cadman Committee on the 


‘system of having research, development, supply and 


organisation under R.A.F. officers of high rank who occupy 
the posts for short periods only are very strong. Sen- 
tences such as the following occur :— 

There can, of course, be neither the continuity nor the 
experience required for an efficient policy of aviation de- 
velopment and research under such a system. Such a 
system is quite unsuited to the rapidly developing tech- 
nique of the problems of aeronautics, which is still in its 
infancy. It may, indeed, account for many of the diffi- 
culties in meeting the present demands for equipment for 
the Royal Air Force, and it cannot be adapted with any 
prospect of success to the promotion of civil aviation 


Diesel Engines 


ANY will welcome the recommendation of the Cad 
M man Committee that the Air Ministry should offer 
a development grant with the object of producing 
during the next five years a compression-ignition engine 
which represents a considerable advance in design com 
pared with any of the foreign engines now on the market. 
However, to recommend that we should beat our foreign 
competitors is one thing. To do it is another, and the 
Government’s reply that it ‘‘agrees with the Committee 
that assistance should continue to be given for this develop- 
ment’’ is too vague to be reassuring. We shall not beat 
our foreign rivals by the half-hearted methods employed 
at present. Only by setting aside very ‘substantial sums 
and giving to selected designers the job of developing the 
diesel aero engine shall we make any real progress So 
long as the diesel is treated as a sideline to petrol engine 
development we shall make little headway. 
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“Will be Received with Satisfaction” 


LORD LONDONDERRY, Former Secretary of State for 
Air, Views the Report 


eteceecesessees « 


‘THE report of the Cadman Committee will be received 
with satisfaction by the country as a whole, and our 


congratulations are due to Lord Cadman for the celerity 


with which he has been able to place the opinions of the 
Committee before the public. 

Civil aviation has been neglected far too long. 
have certainly been 
very strong reasons for 
this neglect. The first 
was the arrangement in 
1927 by which but a 
meagre subsidy was 
granted. The second 
was the financial policy 
of 1931-35 which had 
to be followed, and in 
which civil aviation 
was one of the chief 
sufferers The third 
was the delay in the 
production of the May 
bury Report, which 
virtually kept civil 
aviation at a standstill 
in the two years during 
which the Committee 
was sitting. When the 
Report was forthcoming, apart from a few recommenda- 
tions, it cannot be said to have made any valuable contri- 
bution to the progress of civil aviation. Fourthly, it must 
be remembered that the energies of the Air Ministry have 
been concentrated on a rapid expansion of the R.A.F. 

With all these adverse influences it will be seen that civil 
aviation has had practically no chance whatsoever of 
making that development which we have all desired. 

Imperial Airways have come in for a great deal of 
criticism, but I think, first and foremost, we should give 
them due credit for the general safety of the services under 
their control, which has had a great effect on public 
opinion. 

It is true that Imperial Airways and other lines have 
been behindhand in obtaining machines of an up-to-date 
character, but aircraft constructors have had no encourage- 
ment in this direction, and it was obviously impossible for 
them to embark on the construction of machines whei 
they saw no markets in front of them for the disposal of 
those machines 

On the other hand, when we consider the expenditure 
on civil aviation which has been undertaken by other 
countries and the enormous amount of money, both public 
and private, which can be said to have been lost, we may 
take a melancholy satisfaction in feeling that these losses 
have not been incurred here. 

There are many directions in which we can criticise our 
civil aviation policy. The lack of encouragement to aero- 
drome owners, both private and municipal, is having very 
unfortunate effects in this country, as without adequate 
aerodrome accommodatioun it is impossible for civil aviation 
to thrive. Then the directional wireless by which certain 
services are operated leaves a great deal to be desired. 
Also, the knowledge required to obviate the danger of 
‘icing ’”’ is lacking. 

I am sure that the association of the service side of 
civil aviation in the Air Ministry is not altogether satis- 
factory, and I hardly think that the Air Council is the 
proper body for the consideration of all these matters. 

It is unfortunate that practically no encouragement has 
been forthcoming for the inauguration of new lines either 
at home or abroad, and the important question of pres- 
tige. to which the Cadman Committee make reference, 
has been sadly neglected. We can certainly point with 
satisfaction to the new Empire passenger and postal ser- 
vice, but apart from that development British civil avia- 
tion has very little to show. 


There 





Lord Londonderry 
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What Aviatio 


CADMANK 


Learns the Views, Critical or 
to Fudge the Value 


“ Flight” 


“The Report Has Been Kind’ 


Some Outspoken Views by Mr. C. W. A. SCOTT. of 
Australia Race Fame 





‘T= report that the Cadman Committee has just issued 


yet produced. 
the man in the street to the glaring facts of our civil avia- 
tion inefficiency more than anything else could have done. 
One trait in our national make-up is that we are too 
tolerant and eager to 

excuse until such time | 
as an 
pointed body leads in 
criticism. 
mad, which is a good 
thing. 


cannot’ be 
that the attitude of Im- 
perial Airways to its 
tasks can best be 
summed 
words of one of its 
annual general reports 
Herein they referred to 
themselves ‘‘as_ the 
Government's 
instrument,’ 
new phrase they then 
wrapped 
and proceeded to pursue a policy of easy inactivity, 


trated by the fact that, although it is over three years 
since mails were carried all the way to Australia by air, 
no appreciable speeding-up has been accomplished in this 
period, and at all times an Australian company operating 
the Australian end has been using faster aeroplanes. 


side? Why not a grand clean-up at once? 


has been as scathing as anything that a committee has 
It has probably aroused the interest of 


officially ap- 


Then we go 





In my opinion, it 


denied 


up in the 


chosen 
in which 





C. W. A. Scott 


themselves 


That strong criticism is deserved is possibly best illus- 


Obsolete machines have and are being used, and will be 


used, probably, for some time to come. 


One of the principal reasons for this is simply that it 1s 


difficult to determine at what time a machine becomes 
obsolescent. It can still be perfectly airworthy, but is none 
the less useless for the work it is set to accomplish. Pro- 
gress is actually retarded, because one c 
masters. 
and reasonable development is the other. 


annot serve two 
In this case shareholders are the principal master 


It is recommended that Imperial Airways are to be given 


the Empire Air Routes and British Airways the Conti- 
nental. 
be as generous as this? 
all of us in the Empire, and if Imperial Airways have not 
done a good job of work, why should they continue as 
masters of the public? Airway services are geographically 
both national and international, and, although to a certain 
extent under approved Government control to-day, why 
not eliminate the ‘* 
a national concern? 


Is there any real reason why public opinion should 
After all, the Empire belongs to 


certain extent’’ and take them over as 
If changes are to be made, why just peck around the out 


If anything, the Report has been kind. 
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ie I am a a 
eaders Think Assisting Constructors of Commercial Aircraft | 
: The Views of CAPT. G. DE HAVILLAND, Director of : 

the D.H. Organisation and Pioneer Designer 


tio 


THE Report of the Committee on Civil Aviation will be 


‘ 
generally welcomed as dealing promptly and 
thoroughly with a rather serious state of affairs. It may 
be thought that remedies are being applied at a late hour, 


but it is necessary to take into account the national tradi- 


tary of Some Personalities Well Fitted tions and tendencies which are in the direction of leaving 
| ; , a “ 


as much as possible 
Recommendations to private enterprise 
and normal com- 
mercial development 
with the minimum 
of State interven- 
tion. 

If the rest of the 
world had allowed 
aviation to develop 
by itself with such 
resources as could 
be obtained from 
public support of 
this new means of 
transport, this coun- 


ul or ( 


> Value 


Aerodrome Owners Neglected 


Alleges Mr. WHITNEY STRAIGHT, Director of a Chain 
, 4 of Airports 


HE Cadman Committee Report on Civil Aviation has 
clearly performed a valuable service in revealing to 
the general public the present condition of civil aviation. 
Its recommendations concerning the Air Ministry should 
serve to promote the standard of efficiency which is so 
necessary, and the increase of the subsidy to airlines oa wee . hee 
operating on external aes itself in . 
| ennag _ Should enable Capt. G. de Havilland leading position. It 
those lines to provide is, perhaps, natural 
services at least equal that the effects of intensive State development overseas 
to those of other would not be fully realised until late in the day 
nations. The past five years have certainly been extremely diffi 
On the other hand, cult for the constructor of civil aircraft, to whom the 
although the Report present situation was discernible in advance. The cost 
ee By nical hee of developing the modern type of transport aeroplane is 
— pr shna ation rs . . : so heavy that serious financial risks have had to be taken 
Gov crament _ boa in this direction owing to the uncertainties of the markets. 
recognised the “a The recommendations of the Cadman Report should re- 
es pod aa lieve the constructor of the burden he has unsuccessfully 
pc gn «gl a tried to shoulder in the past, and also enable the operator 
: pabses tone clubs to try out the new products thus obtained with some 
ne veican — * measure of support. 
Aero — ———— oust One cannot help thinking that the splendid work done 
ane iting ™ ee by Imperial Airways in pioneering new and difficult routes 
ae ao suede ty would be more generally recognised if the conditions in 
the major external air- which that company has developed were realised. What- 
ever may have been actually arranged, there has always 











Whitney Straight 


lines. They have received no financial assistance whatso- 





ity. = “tr Me areal been the idea, both spoken and written, that any subsidy 
lus- ever; consequently, new civil aerodromes ame Bet — must be a relatively small and diminishing factor in the 
ears created, and many aerodromes already = existence Lena enterprise, and that commercial success must be the con- 
oir, seriously considering closing down. If civil aviation is tO) 4: al aim of its policy. The final balance of sound 
this progress in England there must be an adequate — economic policy and the development of Empire routes 
ting of aerodromes, equipped and maintained in a first-class with a supposedly temporary assistance from the State is 


manner, and this object can only be achieved by direct 
| be Government assistance. 

The light aeroplane clubs have for many years been the 
backbone of civil aviation in England. Now they are 


a difficult one to strike, and many will consider that Im- 
perial Airways have deserved only admiration for the way 
in which they have achieved this balance. 


it is . . 
mes faced, due entirely to the rearmament programme, Wit cscsssssscccseeesesseesesssenseseesegenngenseceessessnnssecenetnensseesseenessessees 
al cost increases of as much as 250 per cent. ; these increases 


Pro- concern not only materials but labour as well. Further- | THE CADMAN REPORT 


more, due to the advent of the Royal Air Force Volunteer 





wo : ; 

ee Reserve, through which young men can be taught to fly : AND LIGHT AIRCRAFT 

» free of charge, a substantial proportion of pupils who would: sO 

we normally have learnt to fly with the clubs have now been ie a ne ae re wt ge hy bse re 
diverte ; — asonab 

nti verted. ~ , . confidence to a revival of interest in the smaller and cheaper private 

wuld As a direct result of the Government’s policy, cisealt tapes. 

; rm therefore, the clubs are now being faced with greatly in- Ther ; an itinian lh diaaiitnensalh diblian iin ia dala 
creased costs : - ee eons -reased ere a ty o c t ’ 

not a costs, and at the same time gre atly Gecrense plenty of enthusiastic people ready to fly them, plenty of clubs 

> as — , : . willing to cater for the people. 

ally Unless this state of affairs is urgently dealt with (Apes ; » Ae pees 

tain by additional financial assistance, the clubs will be forced ng wide ‘ this 7L real — was So pees out 

~ ito extinction, and irreparable damage will be done to wee by Ss annem pecs Liat See ra ; 
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“Should Go Farther” 
Sir ALLIOTT VERDON-ROE Seeks Reasons Elsewhere 


THE Cadman Report is excellent as far as it goes, but 
even if all the recommendations were adopted civil 
aviation would still remain a mere shadow of its possible 
self. A report to be really valuable should go much 
farther than the present one has done. 

Civil aviation, like many other activities, is a poor, 
miserable little 
specimen compared 
with what it could 
be, namely, a huge, 
live, competitive in- 
dustry giving won- 
derful services and 
making excellent 
profits without any 
subsidies. 

Why is civil avia- 
tion and _ industry 
generally a shadow 
of its possible self? 
For the simple 
reason there is a 
chronic lack of pur 
chasing power which 
only enables the 
people to buy a 
small fraction of their possible output, and then by getting 
further and further into debt. If civilisation is to be 
saved it must return to a sound State currency system. 
The first nation to do so will become exceptionally strong 
financially, industrially, and in every conceivable way. It 
will be quickly copied by other nations. Then civilisation 
will undergo a great change for the better, and there will 
be every likelihood that aviation will become a blessing, 
not a curse. 





Sir Alliott Verdon-Roe 


To be Welcomed as a Milestone ” 


What AIR COMDRE. J. A. CHAMIER, Secretary-General 
of the Air League of the British Empire, thinks of the Report 


“THE Cadman Report is remarkable both for the speed 

with which it has been presented and the plain words 
in which it appreciates the condition to which British civil 
aviation (with the notable exceptions of the Air Mail scheme 
and the present Empire flying boats) has sunk. 

The outstanding failure is shown to be in foresight and 
planning, and I am 
doubffat if the appoint 
ment of a second 
Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State 
and Deputy-Director 
General of Civil Avia 
tion, though highly de 
sirable, will be a suffi 
cient cure. Permanent 
officials are all ~ too 
easily and_ inevitably 
immersed in detail, 
however they may wish 
to avoid it, and it 
would seem desirable to 
supplement the pro- 
posed appointments, 

The parallels which 


suggest themselves are 





Air Comdre. J. A. Chamier the Committee of Im- 





perial Defence and the appointment of the Minister of 
Defence. A standing planning committee for civil avia- 
tion might ensure that the future is not overlooked in the 
details of the present; alternatively, and perhaps prefer- 
ably, an official definitely freed from administrative and 
detailed responsibility—a sort of Adviser-General of Civil 
Aviation might achieve the necessary results, 

Like the Minister of Defence or the independent chair- 
man of the S.B.A.C., such an official could keep his finger 
on the pulse of world aviation trends and suggest lines of 
development. 

It is regrettable that matters discussed by the Maybury 
Committee were excluded from the scope of the Cadman 
Report. It would appear as if internal civil aviation is 
likely to languish for lack of the stimulation which the 
latter Committee seemed admirably constituted to give. 

The competition of two subsidised external companies 
should be paralleled by the encouragement of two approved 
internal companies; and if they cannot be subsidised in 
cash they can be assisted by the loan or hire on easy terms 
of the new types of medium machine which are to be 
developed in the interests of our Dominions and of our 
export trade, and which will require extensive testing under 
operating conditions. 

With civil internal aerodromes assisted in their equips 
ment, and with internal air lines encouraged in a similar 
way, civil aviation at home would be greatly sustained— 
and the reactions on the Dominion and foreign market 
would be most favourable. 

But in any case the report is to be welcomed as a mile- 
stone in British -civil aviation. 


Civil Control for Aviation 


Advocated by Mr. E. C. GORDON ENGLAND, Managing 
Director of General Aircraft, Ltd., and Pioneer Pilot 


NE of the outstanding features of the Cadman Report 

is that such a competent and comprehensive document 
could have been produced within so short a period of time. 
Particularly is this so when one bears in mind the very 
wide terms of reference and the great variety of matter 
which must have come before the Committee and which 
had to be digested by 
them. For the great 
work these gentlemen 
have done in the inter- 
British civil 
consider- 


ests ot 
aviation, at 
able personal sacrifice 
(since they all had 
great responsibilities to 
carry in other direc- 
tions), the Empire as a 
whole and all _ those 
directly interested m 
aviation in particular 
are lastingly and deeply 
indebted 

As a signatory to the 
Minority Report of the 
Gorell Committee 
(July, 1934) I shall not 
be expected to agree 
with all the findings of the Cadman Committee. It may 
not be out of place to quote from that Minority Report to 
which Lt.-Col. Moore-Brabazon and I subscribed: 





E. C. Gordon England 


**On the broad- issue of political administration we can- 
not agree with the Committee in recommending (par graphs 
25 and 107 (i)) that an investigation as to the control of 
civil aviation by the Air Ministry should be delayed for such 
a period as ten years 

‘‘We are of the definite opinion, and nothing emerges t0 
our minds more clearly from our investigations, that 20 
greater encouragement and help could be given to com- 
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mercial and private aviation than its complete divorcement 
pow from the purely military Air Ministry. 

“At present the whole of civil aviation is an appendage 
of a war office, held to it on the slender grounds that ‘ re- 
search’ is common to both types, and that such services as 
that of meteorology are required by both. 

“Ts true research by the taxpayer for the Air Ministry 
for them alone, or for all? If at present it is for all, there 
js no difficulty in imparting information to civil aviation 
under another political department. If it is for the Air 
Ministry alone, no difference from that obtaining at present 


need take place 
“Considerations such as the establishing of national aero- 


dromes, and the internal and Empire air routes, bring in 
matters of high policy in which general questions of trade, 
commerce, immigration, Empire settlement, pest office 
mails, etc., are involved. At present only one voice with 
authority is to be heard on this question in the Cabinet, 
namely, that of the Air Minister, whose views on the ques- 
tion must automatically be tinged, if he is applying himself 
strictly to his job, by war considerations. He cannot serve 
two masters. The glory of the British Navy was never 
dulled by the pre-eminence of our Mercantile Marine, and 
the complete independence of yachtsmen. Even our proud 
Admiralty has many services in common with the Mercantile 
Marine and others on the sea, such as control of lights, 
buoys, harbours, etc., but they have never asked for techni- 
cal control of the Mercantile Marine, nor would our ships 
have spread the world over if onerous regulations as to 
design, etc., had been enforced upon them by a war depart- 
ment from the beginning. 

“We look upon it as imperative that the whole of civil 
aviation be taken away immediately from all connection 
with the Air Ministry and placed, like other normal forms 
of transport, under an appropriate Minister, divorced en- 
tirely from the war complex, preferably the Minister of 
Transport.”’ 

I am in entire disagreement with the statement that 
military and civil aviation ‘‘ are but two sides of the same 
coin.’’ That statement is intended to explain that the 
control of military and civil aviation cannot be separated. 

If that be true, surely the Government should overhaul 
the organisations which control the Navy and Mercantile 
Marine and bring them into line with this ‘‘ two sides of 
the same coin’’ theory. There is, in my view, no more 
justification for controlling civil aviation through a mili- 
tary Air Ministry than there would be in handing the 
control of the Mercantile Marine over to the purely “‘ mili- 
tary” Admiralty. 


Inertia? 


The new organisation, which is now being set up under 
the “two sides of the same coin”’ theory on the recom- 
mendations of the Cadman Committee creates, so far as I 
am able to understand, a large body of new control ; and 
as an engineer | am aware that the moment of inertia of 
large bodies is, other things being equal, greater than that 
ot smaller bodies, so one is anxious on this point of 
principle. 

Naturally, one is greatly disappointed that the Govern- 
ment has not seen fit to be unequivocal in its acceptance 
of those recommendations of the Committee in paras. 50-56 
on pages 16 and 17 of the Blue Book. These are practical 
and essential steps to take, in my view, if a lasting solu- 
tion is to be found to the problem of providing British 
arcrait to compete on level terms, for all time, with those 
ot other nations in the markets of the Empire and the 
Test of the world 

On page 16, para. 50, the Committee points out the real 
“ause of the lack of suitable types of British aircraft, 
which is the existence of a ‘‘ vicious circle.” Here is the 
whole case In a nutshell, and one hopes that we shall hear 
No more of this nonsense ‘‘ that the rearmament programme 
“’S interfered with or prevented the development and 
supply of suitable British aircraft for air line purposes.” 
This misk ading statement, which has been made so fre- 
quently and given much wide publicity, is simply an 
i — lack of vision which it is seeking to cover up. 
Pavan vend observation : one does hope that all those 

bers of the staff of the Director-General of 


Civil Aviation will not be blamed for the difficulties which 
they were powerless to remove. 

One would have liked to expand upon many things in 
the Report, but your valuable space is limited, so I con- 
clude with the hope that those companies which have 
laboured unremittingly during the last few years on the 
development of British air line equipment in spite of all 
setbacks and heavy expense, will now be given real en- 
couragement and help. 


Subsidies Not All-Important 


Maintains Mr. T. G. JOHN, Chairman and Managing 
Director of Alvis, Lid. 

“THE Cadman Committee Report on 

great importance to British prestige in aviation and 
to the future of the British aircraft industry. Our Empire 
problems differ from those of other great nations. Due to 
our geographical position, we cannot be a clearing-house 
for the amount of international traffic which comes to the 
huge commercial aero- 
dromes of Germany, 
France, Holland, and, 
at a later date, Russia, 
but our long and im- 
portant Empire routes, 
stretching to every 
part of the world, 
should provide ample 
compensation. The 
closest aviation con- 
nection with our Em- 
pire is absolutely vital 
from every point of 
view. 

Moreover, it is un- 
thinkable that we 
should be linked by 
other than all-British 
aircraft services. 

This important de- 
sideratum cannot be 
achieved without wise 
and adequate Government subsidy, and I am glad that 
the report appreciates this. On the other hand, I think 
Government subsidies alone, if other things are lacking, 
will not solve the problem. 

I feel it is of paramount importance to remember that 
British commercial aviation can only expand by :- 

(a) Sheer competitive merit diverting existing business 
from its strong foreign competitors, and 

(6) Making air travel more attractive by giving increased 
comfort, reliability and speed of communication. 

In other words, notwithstanding subsidies, we shall suc- 
ceed or fail in world commercial aviation upon our merits 
or faul.s. I think bold initiative is, perhaps, the most 
important of all. 

rhe British Empire covers a great proportion of the 
world’s surface, and we are competing with countries 
which have long realised the necessity of air supremacy. 
America has a big lead, whilst Germany and Italy—not 
withstanding handicaps, but aided by substantial subsi- 
dies—have achieved a considerable measure of 

In our favour it must be borne in mind that this country 
is considered supreme for the excellence of its aeronautical 
products, and this must largely be attributed to the high 
standard of inspection and technical control exercised by 
the British Air Ministry. 

I do not think the Cadman Report gives full justice to 
those responsible for this achievement. 

I also feel that the Report is rather unfair to the hard 
working officials of Imperial Airways. I know most of 
them personally ; I know their merits and I think they 
have achieved great things in the face of difficulties. 


T. G. John. 
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Lopics of the Day 


Impropaganda 
HETHER in politics or otherwise, the most un- 
popular person to-day is the rationalist—in other 
words, the man or the woman who tries to see 
things as they really are and not through a dense 
cloud formed of preconceived notions, racial superstitions 
and personal emotions. 

If you don’t believe me try being logical in argument 
about some matter which touches your opponent very 
closely—and watch the light of plain murder enter his 
eyes. The more right you are and the more successful 
you may be in attack and defence the more certain he will 
be that concentration camps ought to be available over 
here. Even the most kindly people are ready to impute 
magnificently unpalatable motives to those with whom 
they disagree. Furthermore, the most fantastic stories 
are invented (and believed) about persons who just happen 
to have ideas of their own. This sort of thing reaches 
a climax, of course, in times of war or revolution, but it 
is with milder examples of a similar kind that we are 
concerned in the flying world. 

Uusually the objects of the privately circulated attacks 
are groups of people rather than individuals, and the 
criticism is often directed against certain machines or cer- 
tain operating methods. A year or two ago, for instance, 
we were all told that the long-distance passengers of a 
particular foreign air line were transported so uncomfort- 
ably and over such long non-stop sections that, on reach- 
ing their destinations, they were on the verge of complete 
nervous breakdown Absolute nonsense, of course, but 
some people believed it. The story, presumably, was con- 
sidered by its originators to be justifiable business propa- 
ganda. 

I think that more experienced business people have dis- 
covered that such propaganda usually turns and bites the 
perpetrators. Particularly dangerous is that type in which 
the prospective passengers are asked to view the accident 
statistics of a certain rival company, because the prob 
ability that your own fleet will shortly be littered about 
the countryside in the same way is too great to be dis- 
counted. And you look so very silly if that happens. 


Disillusionment 
OR some reason or other I imagined in my more callow 
youth that the people in this flying game were different : 
that they would show the nabobs in the rest of the busi- 
ness world how things could be run without ill-feeling, 
‘ smartalec- 


without pettiness and without what I call 


ing. 
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Certainly the pilots and those who doa 
real job of work on the operational side 
have shown that it is possible to live and 
let live in polite co-operation, but some of 
the nabobs have let them down. _In cer. 
tain cases the methods by which ap 
attempt has been made to obtain more 
trafhMc on certain routes would have dis. 
graced the Chicago of yesterday. Only a 
fortnight ago I heard, first-hand, of a piece 
of genuine full-bore four-flushing by one 
company in an endeavour to lever some 
passengers. from another with which the 
first was supposed to be working in the 
closest possible co-operation. 

And if there is one thing which is entirely 
necessary in the development of all civil 
flying, it is full co-operation in technical, 
operational and production matters between companies 
and between nations. Without this co-operation the flying 
machine will remain, primarily, a device for the extermina- 
tion of the greatest possible number of living things in the 
shortest space of time. With co-operation in fullest 
measure, this machine may yet help to make a civilisation 
out of a mechanised barbarism. 


Ourselves 
LTHOUGH all this may reasonably be printed under 
the heading of ‘‘ Topics of the Day,’’ its connection 
with private flying is not too obvious. 

The point is, however, that it seems to have been left 
very largely to the ordinary private owner and amateur 
pilot to show that flying can be a good rather than a bad 
influence on affairs in general. While the military boys 
of different nations have been ordered by the appropriat 
section of the fearful and/or aggressive community to dig 
their own and other people’s graves, the air transport 
chiefs are busy building faster and bigger machines in order 
to capture the world’s traffic and, consequently, the trade 
of the future. In fact, the battle is joined, whether or 
not any actual military scuffle is ever started between the 
larger commercial Powers. 

Only the amateur tourist and competition pilot remains 
to spread what is left of the gospel. Even he is dis- 
couraged by a paucity of corridors and a plenitude of 
prohibited areas. Foreign touring is becoming something of 
a bother, though the aero clubs of the different countries 
try to make his movements as trouble-free as possible. At 
last year’s international meeting at Zurich, for instance, 
less than half a dozen British pilots turned up, though 
support was quite reasonably ample for meetings at about 
the same period of the year at aerodromes which were 4 
little nearer, and, perhaps, more get-at-able On the 
whole, the amateur is, however, more free in Switzerland 
than in any European country—once he has, on his way 
down, rounded the corner at Montbeliard, where there 
is the father of all prohibited areas. 

Incidentally, I hope someone is busy trying to obtai® 
the necessary support for one or more international meet 
ings in this country during 1938. So far, none has bees 
officially announced, though one, at least, can be expected 
In their small way, such meetings always do quite a ot 
of good, and, as I’ve said before, we owe other people 
quite a fair amount in the way of arrears in hospitality 
Our pilots seem always to be going abroad to some “ do’ 
or other, and are rarely permitted to pay much more thaa 
a nominal sum for the privilege. As a race, however, We 
never have been very good at this international fellow 
ship business. It is difficult, after all, to live down the 
pre-aviation effects of residing on a small island for 4 
couple of thousand years. INDICATOR. 
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FROM the 


HE flying time for last week was 88 hr. 50 min., and among the 
new members were Messrs. A. Holcombe and W. Eubelin. 


YORKSHIRE wn So 

The weather has continued fine and the month’s flying time, on 
March 11, totalled 50 hours. New “‘ A” licences have been acquired 
by Messrs. J. C. Rice and T. 5. Grimshaw. The Club is preparing 


for the joy-riding season. 


NEWCASTLE Pe APs 

Three machines from the Newcastle Aero Club visited Carlisle 
aerodrome for last week-end’s Border Raid. During the week ended 
March 12 the fiving totals were: Dual, 13 hr. 20 min.; solo, 29 hr. 
© min.. Two new members joined the Club. 


BOURNEMOUTH 

On Sunday members were duly entertained by a parachute descent 
by Mr. Gwynne Johns from 1,500ft. He landed in the centre of the 
jerodrome. During the week the local trick cyclist, “ Chacewater 
Charlie,” has, much to everyone’s amusement,. been practising his 
cyclobatics on the aerodrome. Flying -for the week ended March 13 


totalled 29 hours. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

During February. Leicestershire Aero Club members flew a matter 
of 55 hours, and eleven trips were made to nine different aerodromes 
Mt a recent meeting of the committee the solo flying rate was 
increased from {1 to £1 4s. an hour. The rate for ab initie instruc- 
tion is {1 10s., and for night flying instruction {1 16s. an hour. 
ireland of 10s. an hour up to a maximum of 20 hours is made to 
each pupil on receipt of his ‘ A ”’ licence. 


REDHILL 

\ further addition to the fleet of the Redhill Flying Club its a 
“Leopard Moth. Messrs. S. D. Davies and Willison have passed their 
“4” licence tests. Flying for the week ended March 8 amounted 
to 54 hr. 20 min. Mr. Samuel Harris, an enthusiastic member, who, 
although over sixty years of age when he took up flying has nearly 
yoo hours to his credit, has recently presented a silver challenge cup 
to the Club.. This will be awarded annually to the member showing 
the greatest all-round proficiency. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 

The new chief instructor, Baron de Sarigny, has now taken up his 
position. He was previously -with the D.H. School at Hatfield and 
Maidenhead, and much of his flying experience was gained while 
vrving in No. 54 (Fighter) Squadron at Hornchurch. Messrs. 
\.C. L. Mills and G. M Blackie represented the club at the Han- 
worth Dawn Patrol a fortnight ago, and during the week before 
last 32 hours flying was put in. Messrs. Alan Colman and A. A. 
Rice have obtained their gliding ‘‘B’’ licences and the recently 
formed section appears to be doing very good work. 


SOUTH COAST 

During the fortnight ended March 12 a total of 43 hours was put 
in by the South Coast Flying Club, and Messrs. J. A. Kemp and 
T. L. Ronald made their first solos—the latter passing his “A ”’ 
licence tests a2 few days later. Mr. H. O. Hamilton, a member of 
the committee, left on March 4 in his B.A. Eagle for a ‘‘ Good- 
will” Continental tour with Mr. B. S. Smallman, one-time South 
Coast secretary and now Brooklands Club manager. He returned 
according to plan last week. A height-judging competition will start 
on Sunday, March 20, and on that day, too, a tea dance will be heid 
in the clubhouse 


BORDER 

The comparatively large turn-out of the general public at Carlisle 
aerodrome for the Border Raid last week-end suggests that this kind 
of thing is of interest. Unfortunately bad weather in the hills pre- 
yented the arrival of the majority of the machines which actually 
set out for the attack, but machines managed to get through from 
Perth, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Newcastle and everybody appeared 
to enjcy themselves. Weather conditions during the week restricted 
dlementary solo flying, but a total of 49 hr. 10 min. was piled up 
during the first eleven days of the month—including “ A ’’ licence 
tests by Mr. 1). Ellis and cross-country flights to Brooklands and 
Stoke-on- Trent 


BROOKLANDS 

The third of the year’s handicap competitions, this time for 
forced landings, was held last Sunday. Members had to make a 
touch-down from a height of 2,000 feet in an imaginary field 300 
vards long \fter suitable adjustment it was found that Messrs. 
Clifford Mollison and Heywood had tied for first place, with H.H. 
mncess Mathilde Windischgreatz as runner-up The issue was 
decided by the tossing of a coin, and Mr. Mollison won. These 
competitions are very popular and there were a dozen entries last 
Sunday. Incidentally, one of the instructors’ marks columns on his 
ore. card was headed “‘ emotion.’”’ F/O. Bembridge, the culprit, 
explained that any competitor who particularly frightened him 
would lose marks on that account. There will be a height-judging 
competition vext Sunday. The annual At Home has been fixed for 
“aturday, June * and on the following day the Four Clubs’ Com- 
petition will be flown off. 
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CLUBS and SCHOOLS 





NORTHAMPTON 

At the annual general meeting held on March 11 Major G. R. D. 
Shaw again accepted the chairmanship of the Club \ review of 
the past year showed a satisfactory increase in flying hours and an 
influx of new members, 


HERTS AND ESSEX 

Out of the seven machines which attended the recent dawn patrol 
at Hanworth the occupants of two qualified for free breakfasts. 
Flying times during February totalled 221} hours, whilst the fort- 
night to March 1o produced 139 hr. 57 min Mr. D. A. Whiting 
completed the tests for his “A” licence and three new flying 
members joined, 


BOMBAY 

\ total of 130 hours was put in by the Bombay Flying Club 
during February and Messrs. V. N. Modak and G. A. Smith obtained 
their “‘ A" licences. The club was pleased to welcome Capt. B. S. 
Leete, Technical Officer, the Directorate of Civil Aviation, on the 
15th of the month. Cross-country flights were made to Himatnagar, 
Bhavnagar, Bhopal and Haripura 


MARSHALL’S 

With the unusually fine weather the pupils at Marshall's Flying 
School availed themselves to tne full of the cross-country oppor- 
tunities thus made possible and trips were made to a number of 
aerodromes, including York, Bristol and Brooklands. There were 
numerous visitors and most of them promised to pay another visit 
as soon as the aerodrome hotel has been completed Mr. Barge 


completed his “A” licence tests during the week, in which 70 
hours’ flying was carried out 
HANWORTH 


It was unfortunate that the luncheon visit to Reading last Sunday 
nad to be cancelled owing to QBI conditions: The Club will be 
holding its annual St. Patrick’s night dance at the Hanworth Park 
Hotel on Thursday, March 17. Meanwhile, the last entries for the 
bombing competition to be held at Aldenham aerodrome on Sunday, 
March 27, must be in the hands of the secretary by March 20 
Messrs. Platts and Piggott completed their ‘“‘ A licence tests and 
79 hr. 45 min. was spent in the air during last week. 


Cinque Ports Dinner 


[= Cinque Ports Flying Club held its annual dinner at 
the Grand Hotel, Folkestone, last Friday, but recollections 
of an immensely cheery. evening are naturally clouded by the 
accident which, the following day, deprived the Club of its 
managing director (and chairman), Mr. W. E. Davis, and 
three members. 

Lord Willingdon, the president, was unavoidably absent, but 
the vice-president, Mr. Douglas Stephenson, was there, while 
the guest of honour was Lt.-Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, 
M.P. 

The chairman reported a good year—flying hours for 1937 
were up by 400 as compared with 1936, and this year they 
were already 140 hours ahead, with eight ‘‘A’’ licences gained 
in as few weeks. Credit was mainly due to F/O. David 
Liewellyn, who last year had been at the dinner as guest of 
honour, and who this year, as chief instructor, had ‘‘ paid for 
his ticket.’’ He concluded by emphasising, for the benefit 
of those with wrong ideas on the subject, the independ- 
ence of the Cinque Ports Club from Brooklands—since. 1935 
the connection between the two organisations had been on 
purely social lines, with reciprocal membership. 

Mr. Douglas Stephenson, with a quip or two about golf, in- 
troduced the guest of honour, bolder of British No. 1 licence. 
Col. Moore-Brabazon, in his turn, thought that a questionable 
honour—it seemed rather like the chairman at a yacht club 
dinner suddenly producing Sir Walter Raleigh 

He contrasted the early days, when young people such as 
those present talked of hocks and spavins, with to-day, when 
the talk was all ‘‘ Blown bugs and v.p. props.’’ Coming to 
modern times, he deplored the ‘‘stagnation’’ in the design of 
the light aeroplane, ‘“‘ which, ten years ago, was not much 
worse than it 1s to-day.’’ The world was waiting for another 
Henry Ford to put us into the air, cheaply and safely 

All of which led the next speaker, Mr. Fred Miles, to leap 
to his feet with an impassioned plea (for which he afterwards 
quite needlessly apologised) for the removal of the red tape 
with which the Government bound both the maker and the 
user of light aircraft. 

The remaining speaker was F/O. Llewellyn, with a tribute 
to his tellow instructor, Mr. R. M. Hackney, and all those 
others who had helped to make his task easy. 

And so to dancing, with cabaret organised by member Georges 
Seversky, suffering from a cold which compelled him to leave 
the good work to his fellow-artistes, Nadia Mirova and Dima 
Oussoff. 





















THE WAY of a SEAGULL 


PROPER  studly of the flight Of —seccvercererserecesssscsscssesssessnssssesessnsossnsnnsscsseze - well spread and acting as a brake. Note 
A birds is long overdue, if for no : : 


other reason than that the flow 

of air over a bird’s wing at large 
angles of incidence opens up possibilities 
which may well be worth while as offer- 
ing a solution or partial solution of the 
landing problem of aircraft—the most 
serious and neglected problem in the 
whole field of aeronautics. 

To take a dead bird and to mount it 
in the wind tunnel and expect to obtain 
results of any value is a waste of time 
By the use of the cinematograph camera 
sufficient data should be obtainable to 
throw a new light on airflow over surfaces 
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3 : how the undercarriage is automatica 

A note on Flying : lowered as the bird loses flying seal 

A é , _. ¢ The wings are moving back, and the 

Technique in N ature, : probability is that the bird is about #" 
. ? makea fresh flap. The point to notice; 

as Indicated by the : that the bird in this attitude is getting” 

: the maximum amount of drag, but with) 


Camera sufficient lift to keep control. It does” 
7 : mot stall and go into a spin. 
By Capt. J. Laurence Pritchard : Fig. 2 is probably a stalled turn, The 


Secretary of the Royal Aeronautical attitude of the bird’s head suggests that 
Society) ? it has spotted something and is turnj 
in that direction. The ruffling of the 
feathers on the leading edge leads me to 
believe the seagull’s wing is stalled, 


which do not apparently conform to the theoretically laid in the centre section at any rate. 
down laws of streamline motion. The gulls shown in Fig. 3 are excellent examples of glid- 

It is not possible to dogmatise on bird flight, though ing flight and are very reminiscent of the modern glider, | 
there is no difficulty in finding dogmas among those in Again, I would particularly hike to draw attention to the 8 
aviation who are solely concerned with designing and con- excellent view of the pilot. 
structing fixed-wing aircraft for a variable profit. A wave v= on Some 
of the hand, a shake of the head, a murmur about low ELEY “OV ANES by C 
Reynold’s numbers and the uselessness of ornithcpters, and Fig. 4 is a picture of the bird which has stalled just as s 
the subject is dismissed. But the bird has two advantages it seized its food. Note the ruffling of the leading-edge 
over the aeroplane, whatever else may be said against it feathers at the centre section. and the clear ‘‘ thumbs.” 

One is that the pilot’s view is superb, and the other is that The tail and wings have been spread to their fullest extent 


it can land without any forward run or fear of smashing its to provide the maximum braking power at the instant of 


undercarriage. 


The Pictures 


I don’t propose to write an article on bird flight. Thisis birds often use their feet to help them on a turn, as well 


merely a note I have been asked to write round the photo- as twisting the tail, as can be seen fairly clearly in this 
graphs of seagulls reproduced on the opposite page—photo- photograph. 
graphs, unfortunately, from abroad and taken in circum It is not easy to comment on bird photographs without 


stances of which I have no full knowledge 


of fact which would be useful would be the direction of have been given may not be correct; but whatever con- 
the bird's flight relative to the wind and to the camera at clusions may be drawn, one thing is certain—that the flow 


the time the photograph was taken, and the speed of th of air over a bird’s wing is one of those mysteries of avia- 
wind tion which require close scientific study. 
Fig. 1 shows a gull in a nearly stalled attitude with, I The more I study the way of an eagle in the air the more 


believe, very little forward speed. The so-called thumbs Iam puzzled by the way of the designers of modern ait) 
are Clearly visible, the primary feathers open, and the tail craft. 


DEATH of W. E. (“BILL”) DAVIS 


taking the food. 
In Fig. 5 the gull is braking hard as it comes down to 
take its food. Note the spread of the feet. Web-footed 


The kind knowing the conditions, and the general conclusions which 





























BY the death of W. E. (‘‘ Bill’’) 


Davis the flying club movement in Fay . : over the Cinque Ports Club, and M@ 


this country loses one of its most valu- 
able and popular supporters. 

The accident which robbed the Cinque 
Ports Flving Club of its managing direc- 
tor and three members occurred last 
Saturday evening. Mr. Davis had taken 
off in the Club’s Monospar with three 
passengers, Miss Yvonne Hernu, Mr 
R_ A. J. Hernu and Miss Gertrude Mohr 
(Mrs. Cross). When a sho-t distance from 
the aerodrome both engines stopped, one 
after the other, and the machine spun 
to the ground from a height of 
about 250ft. At the inquest, at which 
verdicts of ‘‘ Death by misadventure”’ 
were returned, Capt. F. S. Wilkins, of 
the Air Ministry, showed that the 
machine had taken off with the petrol 
tap closed. In reply to the Coroner he 
said that the aeroplane was perfectly 
sate, but the design of the tap was 
*“*most unsatisfactory.”’ We _under- 
stand that on later Monospars a warning 
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Davis went to Lympne as manager, 8 
results of his terrific enthusiasm 
hard work soon becoming apparent. — 

He married his equally popular ' 
Ann, in 1932, and both of them ca 
on the good work. In 1935 they B 
chased the club from Brooklands, 
the Cinque Ports Aviation Co., Ltd., 
formed 3 

The thousands of flying people, Britt 
and foreign, who have met them at sue 
famous Lympne affairs as the Inte 
national Meetings will grieve to heat 
the tragedy, and will feel the deepe 
sympathy for Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis, says a friend, “‘ has De 
marvellous.’’ She called her staff 
gether on Monday night and assil 
them that the club and company W@ 
continue. She herself will take her a 
band's place as managing director, 
Mr. J. A. M. du Port and F/O. Da 
Llewellyn as co-directors. _ 

‘‘Bill’’ had those rare qualities 



































device is incorporated.—Eb. ] 
Mr. Davis, who is brother of Capt. 


Duncan Davis, of Brooklands, was born at Birkenhead in in those with a multitude of duties to perform, which @ 
1903, and educated at Dover College. Shortly after the war every visitor to Lympne, whether on business or pleasure, 
he went out to Java, in the cotton business, and returned to that he was being personally and warmly welcomed by 
He learned to fiy early in 1932. In that whole club. He will be sadly missed. 


England in 1931. 








kindness and sociability, so often lack 
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Some Striking Gull Photographs, Annotated 
by Capt. Laurence Pritchard on the 
upon Opposite Page 
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The Short Empire bog 

Caledonia over New York 

after one of her experimental 
Atlantic trips last year, 


Below) The Queen 


Mary, 


Atlantic Traffic 
the Near Future: 
Comparisons and 
Operating Costs Based 
on the Report of the 
U.S. Maritime Con. 
mission 


By R. A. E. LUARD 


FLYING-BOAT 


V. 


INCE the coming of the railways at the beginning of last 
S century the history of Britain’s transport has always 
been a troubled one. First came the costly com- 
petition between the railways and canals, then, at the 
beginning of this century, the costly competition between 
the railways and the roads. In both cases the railways 
squeezed out their competitor by buying him out and closing 
his business down, or taking it over and running it them- 
selves. In the case of the latest competitor, the aeroplane, 
the way out for the railways has apparently been a com- 
bination of both methods. 
The railway, offering transport over land, has always 
had various competitors to fight; not so with the ship, 





Fie! Drum r= 


UPER-LINER 


offering transport over water. Blue ribands have bee 
fought “for, but always in a common element, and the ship 
has never had to face a re volutionary competitor operating 
in a different element, as it must to-day in the aeroplane 

Do owners of super-liners realise how near such com 
petition is to reality? We have seen several merchant 
lines give notice of changes in their Memoranda a 
Association to take power to operate airlines; but have they 
taken practical steps to start such operations or to modify 
their shipbuilding programme in anticipation of it? 

In the U.S A. the Maritime Commission have bee 
examining this very matter, and their report, published at 
the end of last year, contains many points of interest 
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for the projected U.S. 
rire boat pe ted oceanic flying 
ew York —f boatare: top speed 226 m.p.h. 


erimental at 10,000 ft.; range with 
st year, 10,000 Ib. payload, 6,000 
miles ; take-off time in still 
air rmin. 78ec.; gross weight 
110,000 Ib.; span 185 . 3 
passengers, 54; crew, 10. 


en May, 
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Confining the view to the North Atlantic service, and 
leaving aside the controversy as to whether landplanes or 
flying boats should be used, an interesting result is obtained 
by comparing in a practical way the respective advantages 
in operating the service by flying boat or super-liner. 
The type of flying-boat visualised here is one of a gross 
weight of 50 tons, carrying 40 to 50 passengers, and flying 
at 175 m.p.h. with a range of 5,000 miles. Such flying- 
boats as these are no longer blue-print ideas, but are or 
soon will be in actual construction. 
The super-liner considered is of the Normandie class, 
especially built for a fast luxury service on the North 
Atlantic route. 
ave been! There can, of course, be no swimming bath on a flying 
| the ship boat, but then, when the total duration of the trip is a 
maximum of one day instead of four or five, there will be 


JARD 





operati 
— little demand for such luxuries. Indeed, there can be no 
ich com-§ doubt that the flying-boat will never be able to offer 


merchant ‘uxuries comparable with those of the super-liner, but it will 
anda of Provide them in equal measure to those at present offered 
rave ther by a first-class Pullman car; and when the reduction in the 
0 modily duration of the journey is considered, this would appear 
t?  § ample for present needs. 


ive been . 
lished at Passenger Comfort 
interest As to passenger comfort, the increase in the wing loading 


of aircraft will tend to diminish the uneasy effect of rough 
ff at, or, it the weather 1s particularly bad, the long range 
+) 8 available will allow a complete detour of the storm area. 
With advanced technique, more and more flying will be 
* done at night, when air conditions are smoothest. The 
constantly increasing size of the aircraft will allow of more 
spacious layout with space for real promenades, lounges 
and smoke rooms 

As to reliability. take the San Francisco-Honolulu hop 
of 2,400 miles covered by Pan-American Airways; over the 

* year’s complete operation 96 per cent. of previously 
announced schedules were completed. With new equip- 
ment and experience on the particular route an even higher 
standard can be expected. 

As the aircraft grow larger, so does the chance of mishap 
due to engine failure and forced landing diminish. Up to 
the recent mishap (which occurred on an experimental 
fight, no passengers being carried) Pan-American 
Sihorsky 7,000,000 passenger miles on their Martin and 

Clippers in the Pacific without accident. With 

large multi-engined aircraft the danger of being forced 
through engine failure is decreased, and as the air- 

taft become larger, so it will be possible to stop and ser- 
vice an engine during flight. Moreover, if a forced land- 
mg were imperative, this could be carried out in calm con- 
without damage to the aircraft, and in a rough sea 










































without injury to the per- 
sonnel or passengers, 
although the machine might 
be prevented from taking 
off again. 

No company has yet run a trans- 
oceanic air service for passengers, 
so that actual figures for total costs 
are not available, and any such figures can only 
be estimates. Moreover, in taking into con- 
sideration such items as overheads and ground 


organisation so many principles of policy, internal and 
international, are involved, that any attempt at assess- 
ment would be misleading. The only figures taken as a 
basis in the American report were those of depreciation, 


fuel and wages, and subsistence allowance of the operating 
personnel, on a cost per passenger crossing basis, as 
follows : 


COST PER PASSENGER CROSSING AT FULL CAPACITY 


LONDON—NEW YORK 

















Six 40- Six 150- 
ger One Super- 
Fiying-boats. liner. -boats. 
40 Pass 2,000 Pass. 150 Pass. 
50 Tons 68,500 Tons 125 Tons 
175 m.p.h. 29 Knots 210 m.p.h. 
Depreciation £8 8s. 11d. £5 7s. Od. £4 12s. 6d. 
Fuel . £3 12s. 6d. £5 Os. 2d. £1 14s. 5d. 
Wages ° £2 19s. 3d £3 1s. 7d. £1 7s. 1d. 
Total |} £15 Os. 8d. £13 17s. 9d. £7 14s. Od 
| 
Total Capital Cost | #£1,233,046 £10,275, 380 £4,050,554 
Capital Cost per Passenge £5,138 £5,138 £4,501 
Depreciation Period sia | 5 Years 20 Years 8 Years 
Number of Crossings per Year | 730 48 730 
Duration .. ‘ 17 to 23 hours 4 to 5 days 18 hour averag« 
Frequency of Service 2 Crossings 1 Crossing 2 Crossings 
per day per week | per day 
Annual passenger capacity 29,200 06 000 109.500 


| 


| 
Converted from U.S. dollars at $4.85 per {1 

Ihe last column represents the suggested performance 
of the flying-boat of the not-far-distant future, which will 
replace the smaller type within the depreciation period 
taken. 

The figures are self-explanatory, but some points are 
worth stressing. The first and most important would 
appear to be that, with the flying-boats, there are six units 
operating the service twice a day, while with the super 
liner there is only one unit operating once a week. From 
the point of view of selling seats to the public this is of 
great importance, and it means that the assumption in 
the figures of 100 per cent. capacity is much in favour of 
the super-liner, the more frequent service offered by the 
aircraft being more likely to meet the demand of the 
traffic 


Operating Costs 


From the total of the operating costs under the three 
heads given it appears that the super-liner holds the 
middle position. The totals should, however, be analysed, 
when it will be seen that the depreciation figure (which 
is the highest item in each case) is taken over five years 
and eight years for the aircraft and over twenty years 
tor the super-liner. This allows of early replacement of 
the flying-boats, while the super-liner must needs work 
out its later years as a second-class vessel, with second-class 
earning power. 

The total capital cost for both types of aircraft is lower, 
as far as can be seen, and would probably be lower still 
if the necessary ground organisation for the aircraft as 
compared with the super-liner were taken into account. 
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The capital cost figures for the smaller type of aircralit 
are the same as for the super-liner, while those of the 
larger type of aircraft are lower when worked out on the 
basis of passenger capacity. 

Although the annual passenger capacity as shown is 
lower for the smaller flying-boat as compared with the 
super-liner, this could be made up by operating with a 
larger fleet, without increasing appreciably the capital cost 
relative to that of the super-liner. 

Maintenance costs are not shown, but are likely to be 
much lower when the difference in the respective capital 
costs is considered. 

Apart from the considerations set out above, it seems 
clear that on many routes, and over the ocean crossings 
in particular, the aims of the airline operator and the ship- 
owner coincide. Moreover, the shipowner has through the 
years built up in his favour much goodwill and a vast 
traffic organisation. Now, although the initiation of a 
regular air service may create new traffic by offering a 
new commodity, it is likely that such a service will to a 
far greater extent attract away old traffic which is at 
present claimed by the super-liner. Once the air service 
is established, nearly all first-class passengers, mail and 
light freight will be carried by air. 


Economics 


Estimates show that on the North Atlantic route from 
7,000 lb. to 8,000 lb. of mail is despatched per business 
day, and that approximately 20,000 passengers, paying 
in the region of {100 for their fare, are carried each year. 
According to the American report, airline operators have 
submitted detailed estimates showing that a minimum ol 
24 passengers a day is required to run the transatlantic 
service, representing only 6 per cent. of the first-class and 
cabin traffic already available. On this basis, provided a 
Post Office contract for mail was secured, there seems 
little doubt that the transatlantic service, at any rate, 
will require little subsidy except in the initial stages of 
operation. 

Apart from the fact, therefore, that the shipowner will 
lose custom if he does not enter the air business (and 
might make it a profitable undertaking, even at the begin- 
ning, if he did enter it), there is additional incentive in 
that he, with his traffic organisation already in existence, 
is in a strong position to begin or to share in such an 
enterprise. 

On some routes it will probably be to the advantage 
of national economy and efficiency to restrict the service 
to a single company. On the North Atlantic, however, 
there will be sufficient traffic to support several com 
peting companies. Such competition is desirable. Never- 
theless, some kind of unification may be found beneficial, 
as in the establishment of nationally owned terminals. 
The recommendation of the U.S. Maritime Commission’s 
Report was that the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, be ex 
tended in its relevant passages to aircraft, so as to allow 
of 75 per cent. Government construction loans on aircraft 
built for foreign trade, or, failing private initiative, the 
construction by the Government of the first few of such 
aircraft and their charter to operators. 
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A wind-tunnel model of the French C.A.M.S. 161 trans- 
oceanic flying-boat (reproduced by courtesy of I’ Aeronautigue’, 
some notes on which were given in Flight last week. 


The overwhelming of the civil aircraft market in th 
last year or two by the insistent demands of the Govem 
ment for military types is all too evident in this countn 
and was stressed again recently by the chairman of the 
De Havilland Aircraft Co. at the company’s annual meet 
ing. The demand for large aircraft of long range, whether 
landplane or flying-boat, is increasing, and the industry 
has little to offer. The aircraft manufacturer and operator 
in this country have not worked as closely together as 
could be hoped in the past. Could not these two b 
brought together by a Government plan to co-operate 
in aiding in the construction of suitable prototypes for 
long-distance services? It is submitted that there should 
be no single triumvirate, but that all solid combinations 
should be given consideration. It is here that the pro 
gressive shipowner would find his opportunity, and it would 
be by this means that air transport might first secure his 
important co-operation. 


Forthcoming Events 


Isle of Wight Branch Lecture: * Air 
Control,” by Capt. P. 


March 22. R.Ae.S. 
Route and Aerodrome 
W. Lynche-Blosse. 

March 23. R.Ae.C.: Annual General Meeting, 6.30 p.m., 
119, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

March 24. R.Ae.S Portsmouth Branch Lecture: 
| ** Refuelling in the Air,’’ by Sir Alan Cobham. 
March 25. Portsmouth Aero Club : Annual Ball, Pavilion 
| Ballroom, Southsea. 

March 25. Norfolk and Norwich Aero Club: 

j Dinner, Municipal Airport, Norwich. 

| April 1. Bristol and Wessex Aeroplane Club: Annual 

| Dance, Victoria Rooms, Clifton. 

| April 5. R.Ae.S. Isle of Wight Branch Lecture: * Large 

| Aeroplanes,’’ by Dr. H. Roxbee-Cox. 

| April 6. Aero Golfing Society: Instone Trophy, Hadley 
Wood 


Annual 


April 7. R.Ae.S. Lecture*: ‘‘ The Manipulation of the 
Boundary Layer,’’ by Mr. E. G. Richardson. 

April 12. R.Ae.S. Isle of Wight Branch Lecture: ‘* Too! 

Design and Manufacture,"’ by Mr. L. Leech. 


* All these lectures take place at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey's Gate, St. James's Park, London, S.W.1, beginning at 6.30 p.m 


April 21. R.Ae.S. Lecture* : 
by Prof. A. E. Younger. 

April 28. . Lecture*: ‘Factors Controlling the 
Development of Electrical Ignition on Aero Engines,” 
by Dr. G. E. Bairsto. 

April30. Aero Golfing Society : R.A.F. Match, Felixstowe. 

May 14-22. Finnish Aero Show, Helsinki. 

May 17. Air League of the British Empire: 
Dinner, Grosvenor House, London. 

May 17. Aero Golfing Society : « Flight’’ Trophy, Royal 
Ashdown Forest. 

May 28. Air League of the British Empire : 
Air Day. 

June 18 and 19. Brooklands Four-club ‘‘ At Home.” 

June 30. Aero Golfing Society: Jubilee Cup, Prince's 
Sandwich. 

September 21. Aero Golfing Society: Cellon Trophy, 
Richmond Golf Club. 

November 18-December 4. 


“High Altitude Flying,’ 


Annual 


Empire 


Paris Aero Show. 
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RAF. Units Visited 


No. 76 (B. 
SQUADRON 


By Major F. A. de V. ROBERTSON, V.D, 





Illustrated with « Flight’’ Photographs 


HEN the Zeppelin attacks on Lon- 
W «= in the autumn of 1915 re- 
vealed the complete ineffectiveness 
of the defences, Lord Kitchener (so 
it is recorded in The War in the Air, 
Vol. III) sent for Sir David Henderson, the 
Director General of Military Aeronautics, 
and asked him ‘‘ What are you going to do 
about these airship raids? ’’ Sir David 
replied that the responsibility rested with 
the R.N.A.S. To which K. of K. retorted, 
‘I do not care who has the responsibility; 
if there are any more Zeppelin raids and 
the Royal Flying Corps do not interfere 
with them, I shall hold you responsible.’’ 
Not long afterwards it was decided that 
the Admiralty should hand over the air 
defence of the country to the War Office, 
and then Sir David Henderson was able to 
make plans for intercepting the raiders. It 
was decided to form ten Home Defence 
squadrons, and string them out on a line 
between Dover and Edinburgh But in 
May, 1916, the number was reduced to 
eight, and next month the needs of the 
Army inFrance caused another reduction to six. In 


the autumn the matter was reconsidered, and the four other 


Under this final 
came into being on 


Home Defence squadrons were raised. 
decision, No. 76 H.D 
September 15, 1916 


Squadron 









































No. 76 (B) Squadron was the first to have the Vickers Wellesley medium 


bomber. 


The first C.O. of the Squadron was Major E. M. Murray, 
M.C., and his headquarters were at Ripon The three 
flights of the squadron were stationed at Catterick, Helperby 
(near Ripon), and Copmanthorpe (south-west of York) 
Each of these stations was equipped with a searchlight. 


Pilots of No. 76 (B) Squadron. Left to right (front row 
P/O. J. S. Snxerwood, P/O. J. T. B. Sadler, Sgt. S. W. Jenkins, 
P/O. W. D. Corr, P/O. J. E. Riepenhausen, P/O. J. M. Warren, 
Fit. Lt. Isemonger, Sqn. Ldr. L. E. J. George (Commanding 
Officer), F/O. L. R. Stewart, P/O. P. H. Rebbeck, P/O. F. 1 
Chadwick, P/O. J. N. Culverwell, P/O. C. A. Baskett. Back 
row: Fit. Sgt. E. G 
Couch, P'0.G. K. Pea- 
cock, P/O. B. P. Jones. 








The Wellesleys of No. 76 in “ open order.’’ 





The H.D. Squadrons were mostly given B.E. machines of 
various types, though there were a few F.E.s here and 
there. The choice of machines was probably dictated 
partly by what the Army in France could spare and partly 
by ease of landing at night. Actually the B.E. 2c proved 
very suitable for the work, and that type was responsible 
for destroying several German airships. The establishment 
of a Home Defence Squadron was eighteen machines, but 
by the end of 1916 less than half the allotted total had been 
received by the squadrons. 

These squadrons worked under active service conditions, 
and accommodation on the aerodromes was of the simplest 
The aerodromes were sometimes cramped and of poor sur- 
face. Night landings on those grounds by the help of 
primitive flares must have been an anxious task, and alto- 
gether the life of the officers could hardly be described as 
a ‘‘cushy job.”’ 


They Also Serve . . 

The worst of it was that for the squadrons stationed in 
the North there was little chance of glory. There had to 
be H.D. squadrons in the North, for on one occasion a 
Zeppelin had found Hull utterly undefended and bombed it 
with deliberate aim, doing considerable damage. But 
No. 76 Squadron never had the luck which fell to the pilots 
of No. 39 H.D. Squadron in Essex, or the R.N.A.S. pilots 
of Felixstowe and Great Yarmouth, of shooting a Zeppelin 
down in flames. ».‘‘ They also serve who only stand and 
wait ’’—No. 76 Squadron did its duty in the Great War, 
and no unit can do more than that. At the date of the 
Armistice the squadron formed part of the 46th Wing, its 
stable companions being Nos. 36 and 77 H.D. Squadrons. 
By that time they had been promoted to Avro machines. 
So ended the first chapter in the squadron's history. 

The present expansion scheme called it into life again, 
and it was reformed on April 12, 1937, at Finningley, a 
few miles outside Doncaster. According to the Air 
Ministry notifications, it was first intended to make it a 
heavy bomber squadron, and the nucleus from which it 
was re-formed was a flight of No. 7(B) Squadron, which 
was a unit equipped with Heyfords. This decision was 


presently reconsidered, and No. 76 became the first unit of 
the R.A.F. to receive the Vickers Wellesley medium 
bomber. 





The appendages beneath the wings, which might puzzle the uninitiated, are 
bomb containers. 








It was no small distinction to be the first Wellesley 
squadron, for this machine with its light but strong 
geodetic construction sounds a new note in R.A.F equip 
ment. Its designer, Mr. B. N. Wallis, has said that if 
loaded up with fuel, and nothing but fuel, it could cover 
8,000 miles non-stop. It has naturally been chosen as the 
type with which the R.A.F. Long-range Flight will operate 
As the equipment of a bomber squadron, the Wellesley is 
not expected to break any world’s records; but with 
its disposable load adjusted between fuel and bombs, 
it could naturally carry a very useful weight of 
explosives for a very respectable distance into an enemy's 
country. With a normal load of both, its range is reckoned 
at 1,620 miles in still air, and its maximum ceiling with 
full military load is 31,000 feet. The Pegasus XX engine 
develops a maximum b.h.p. of 925 at 10,000 feet The 
Wellesley has a top speed of 216 m.p.h. with full military 
load. The wing loading is 17.50 lb. sq. ft., and the power 
loading 11.3 lb./h.p. Incidentally, the geodetic construc- 
tion would probably stand a good deal of shooting about 
before any structural failure would occur, and the know 
ledge of that would give great confidence to the men in the 
machines. 

The pilots of No. 76 B.S. are full of praise for the flying 
qualities of the Wellesley. Also, it is a very good example 
of the necessity for complete retraction of the under 
carriage, for if by any chance it is not closed up flush, the 
machine in question is not able to keep its place in th 
formation. Every pilot on joining is made to fly for five 
eg with the wheels down before he is allowed to retract 
them 


No Space Wasted 

Not unnaturally, in a machine designed for performance 
there is no room wasted inside the Wellesley. The man in 
the back seat is responsible for wireless, gunne ry, and 
bombing, and he. has a table to write on when working 
out the navigation No. 75 B.S. has a supply of qualified 
air observers for this responsible position, namely, 4 
sergeant and several corporals. In the front cockpit the 
pilot’s seat takes up the whole of the space from side to 
side. But if a second pilot is carried (which would cer- 
tainly be advisable on a very long flight) it is possible for 
him to relieve the first pilot. It is rather amusing to watch 
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this operation. The relief comes up behind and releases a 
catch, which allows the pilot’s seat to tilt backwards unti 
his torso is horizontal and his thighs perpendicular. Even 
though, for our benefit, the operation was carried out inside 
a hangar, and the first pilot knew what was going to happen, 
the expression on his face as he felt himself beginning to go 
over backwards raised an unsuppressible smile from the 
spectator. But one can imagine that if a pilot had been 
flying half across Africa, the coming of the relief would be 
welcome even if it involved a half-back somersault fol- 
lowed by a wriggle and acrawl. Mr. Wallis allowed plenty 
of room to swing a cat on R.100, and he has now shown 
that he can do the opposite. 

Finningley is one of the new stations, and it has a large 
aerodrome with a good surface. All the married quarters 
for airmen have been finished, and the barracks have been 
built. One curious thing about the station is that the 
county boundary between Yorkshire and Nottingham runs 
through it. Most of the aerodrome is in Yorkshire, but the 
living quarters are in Nottingham. Therefore Doncaster, 
being a Yorkshire town, will not admit the children of the 
airmen to its schools. The squadron provides transport to 
take the children two miles to a school at Rossington. 
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Looking, in a way, unfamiliar with undercarriages extended—the Wellesleys taking off from Finningley. 





JR 





Of course Doncaster is the place which provides amuse 
ment when officers and men leave the station, and the unit 
of the Territorial Army there is very friendly to the 
squadron. The officers of No. 76 have all been made 
honorary members of the local golf club and the Doncaster 
Aero Club. None the less, Finningley itself is not a place 
of all work and no play. Every week a cinema show is 
held in the N.A.A.F.I. hut to which officers are admitted 
for 1s. and men for 4d. 

Finningley aerodrome is a sanctioned bombing range for 
dummy bombs, but another range is being made at Mis- 
sion, five miles away, to serve several stations. No. 76 B.S. 
went to No. 2 Air Armament School at North Coates (it is 
no longer a ‘‘camp,’’ and is no longer called by the in 
triguing name of North Coates Fitties) in November, and 
did live bombing and gunnery. While there the machines 
had to be left out in the open, and the squadron was very 
pleased to find how well the Wellesleys stood up to the 
rigours of the season. 

No. 76 (B) Squadron impresses the visitor as a very good 
unit with a very good aeroplane. What is the Wellesley 
going to do in the future? It is a machine of promise, and 
we wait with great interest to see that promise fulfilled. 





AIR-MAIL NOTES 


NOTABLE occasion in the history of commercial 
Awsien was commemorated in the Dutch East Indies 

on November 27, when a cachet was applied to letters 

leaving for Holland by K.L.M. The occasion was ex- 
plained by the wording ‘‘ 500ste. Viucht’’; that is, the five 
hundredih flight on this regular service. 

In Scotland, Allied Airways used a three-colour label on 
covers carried over the new Aberdeen, Thurso, Orkney and 
Lerwick line inaugurated by them on November 23. One of 
their D.H. Dragons is—roughly—illustrated above wording 
which includes details of the route and the name ‘‘ Aberdeen 
Airways, Ltd.’’ 

Another Scottish company, Highland Airways, made the first 
mail flight from Orkney to Fair Isle on Christmas Eve, and the 
pilot, Captain J. A. Hawkins, signed covers flown—which were 
re-stamped and posted in the ordinary way on reaching Fair 
Isle, as the flight was unofficial. Forty covers were carried. 

Meanwhile, in Denmark, to encourage the wider use of ai 
mail, a postmark for applying to non-flown mail has been in- 
troduced, which includes a line drawing of a three-engined 
Junkers and the wording ‘‘ Benyt Luftpost.”’ 

_ Russia has issued 50,000 copies of a miniature sheet con 
sisting of four one-rouble stamps all in the same design—a very 
attractive one showing part of Leningrad’s skyline with an ANT 
14 monoplane in flight over it. Considering this is a 36- 
Passenger machine with five Jupiter engines, the large size 
of the stamp—about three inches wide—is justified ! 

_Now Whitfield King and Co. predict a set of seven further 
air stamps from Russia—in values from 1o kopecs to one rouble, 
and illustrating one-, two-, three-, four-, five- and eight- 
engined machines ! 

Among new air stamps of the Americas, Salvador’s latest 
set of seven shows a Douglas over the church of Panchimalco, 


with mountains in the background, and a set of two from 
Venezuela illustrates an unusual type of machine—a three 
engined high-wing monoplane on floats 

Also from South America. and somehow only just arrived 
in England, are covers from the first internal air-mail service 
of British Honduras. These were flown, 129 from Belize to 
Cayo, 91 in the opposite direction, as long ago as August 17 
last year, the operating company being Transportes Aereos 
Centro-Americanos, who have headquarters in Guatemala and 
operate Ford, Fokker and Stinson machines. Owing to the 
rarity of specimens, their value is already rising. A D 








From the first internal mail service m British Honduras. 
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Types of the U.S. Army and Navy 


NE of the U.S. Army’s imposing Boeing B-17 heayy 
bombers caught by the camera during a landing 
approach with flaps down. Though various fantastic 
figures have been advanced by imaginative newspaper- 
men for the speed of this type, it is probable that the 
maximum is in the region of 230 m.p.h. The engines 
are four Wright Cyclone G radials rated at 850 h.p 
each and giving over 1,000 h.p. for take-off 
Below, Curtiss SOC-2 scout-observation floatplanes 
from the U.S. cruiser Louisville are seen in highly 
creditable formation. These machines have Handley- 
Page slots and slotted flaps, and are fitted with th 


Pratt and Whitney Wasp engine of about 550 h Pp 
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Royal Air Force and Official Announce- 
Miltary 


ments : Fleet Air Arm News : 
Aviation Abroad 





A Swordfish and a Shark dip over the troop transport bearing 
R.A.F. units to eastern parts. 





Lord Winterton’s Post 


F ORD WINTERTON, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

has been appointed an additional member of the Air 

Souncil, with a seat in the Cabinet. He will deal with R.A.F. 
Mguestions in the House of Commons. 


Equipment Branch Promotion 


LYING Officers of the equipment branch will qualify for pro- 
3 motion to Flight Lieutenant after three years’ service instead 
@ four, The new regulation dates from March 1. 


Air Force List 
HE March issue of the Airy Force List has now been  pub- 
lished. It can be purchased (price 4s.) from H.M. Stationery 
Office at the following addresses: Adastral House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2; 120, George Street, Edinburgh; 2, York Street, Man- 
chester; 1, St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff; 15, Donegall Square, 
Belfast; or through any bookseller. 


Royal Air Force Club 


HE annual general meeting of the Royal Air Force Club will 
take place at 6 p.m. on Wednesday, March 23. 


Warrant Officers Commissioned 


HE undermentioned Warrant Officers have 
missions : — 
As commissioned engir 


been granted com- 
ev officers H. Cooper, P. Hall, M.B.E., 
L. Spencer, J. W. Dunk, M.B.E., G. M. Mackie, T. L. Thomas, 
SH. Furner, C. Maynard, F. Kerchey, C. H. Spry, A. Hanglin, W. 
ge, G. G. Meager, M.B.E., H. Barnes, T. E. Bond, S. Mather, 
CA Pope, W. Jenkins, F. W. Henwood, F. Wall, E. Salter 
As commissioned armament officers \. Chambers, F. K 
M.B.E., H. R. Evans, W. S. Bow, M.B.E., W. Robinson 
As commissioned signals officers:—J. F. Hall, H. W. 
MB.E., J. Farmer, E. Gough (since deceased), S. E. Catt, A 
key, D.S.M., G. D. D. Gammack. 


As commissioned photography officer: —W. I 


c 


Clay, 


Smith, 
Kems- 


Childs. 


The Waziristan Operations 


HE undermentioned were mentioned in Despatches in recog- 
nition of distinguished services rendered in connection with the 
Operations in Waziristan, North West Frontier of India, ‘‘ A’’ during 
the period of November 25, 1936, to January 16, 1937, and “B” 
during the period January 17 to September 


“Aa” 

Group Capt. N. H. Bottomley, A.F.C., Wing Cdr. (now Group 

Capt.) J. C. Slessor, M.C., Fit. Lt. (now Sqn. Ldr.) H. M. S. 

Wright, Fit. Lt. H. M. White, F/O. (now Fit. Lt.) B. A. Chacks- 

field, F/O. (now Fit. Lt.) 1. W. Braye, Sergt. KR. R. Powell, L.A/C.s 

(mow Corpl.) J. R. Auton, (now Ce rpl.) S. Land, and (now Corpl.) 
McGarrity 


15, 1937 


“BR” 
Bottomley, C.LE., A.F.C., Wing Cdr. (now 
Group Capt.) A. Lees, A.F.C. Wing Cdr. B. Ankers, D.C.M., Sqn 
Ldrs. (now Wing Cdr) J. Bussey, E. D. Barnes, A.F.C., A. F. 
Hatton, D.1 C., L. W. Cannon, and R. K. Hamblin, Fit. Lts. 
i ~ = Begg, W. S P. Simonds, C. C. House, and I. W. Braye, 
yy (now Fit. Lt.) W. M. Graham, (now Fit. Lt.) R. C. F. Lister, 
i Black, and E. K. Piercy, P/O. (now F/O.) C. A. Masterman, 
WoT A.G H iggar, Corpls. F. G. Grace, R. H. F. Hicks, and 
at L.A/C.s (Acting Corpl.) D. H. Davis, (now Corpl.) 
H Mf Edmunds, H. K. F. Marshall, (now Corpl.) J. P. Murray, 
- platter, and (now Corpl.) L. H. L. Tobin, F/O. A. M. Engineer, 
dian Air Force. 


Group Capt. N. H. 
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Promotion in the Reserve 


A SYSTEM of time promotion from Flying Officer to Flight Lieu- 
tenant of ex-active list officers in Classes A and B of the 
R.A.F. Reserve, is being introduced. General duties officers will 
normally be promoted after four years in the rank of Flying Officer, 
and equipment officers after six years. The conditions for promotion 
to Squadron Leader remain unaltered 


Aircraft Apprentices Wanted 


PPROXIMATELY 1,500 boys will be needed in August for train- 
ing as aircraft apprentices. No previous trade experience will 
be necessary. 

Applicants must be at least 15 but under 17 years of age on 
August 1 Full particulars (A.M. Pamphlet 15) may be obtained 
from the Inspector of Recruiting, Royal Air Force, Victory House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2 

\ competitive examination for apprentices will be conducted at 
numerous local centres on May 31, the subjects being mathematics, 
English and general knowledge, and science The closing date for 
the receipt of nominations for this examination is Tuesday, May 3. 
Applicants possessing an approved first certifica te with 
passes in mathematics and a specified science subject, may be ex- 
cused the examination Candidates sitting at the examination for 
whom apprenticeships are not may, if of suitable age 
and educational attainment, be offered enlistment as boy entrants. 
of this scheme are given in A.M. Pamphlet 54.) 


R.A.F. Benevolent Fund 


(Full particulars 
i Be first Council meeting of the vear was held on March 9 
Viscount Wakefield of Hythe was in the chair 
Phe Council had under review the annual report 
expenditure from all branches of the Fur n 
the maintenance of Vanbrugh Castle School, totals / 
is double the amount of 


school 


ivailable 


10 years ago and exceeds the  figu 
1930 by £1,473. Expenditure upon wartime 

less than £14,858 
Ihe forecast of expenditure 
emphasises the f that the 
I hich will 
, whilst as 
! personnel 
of the R.A.F. Display at Hendon mean OSS ¢ 
s averaged nearly £7,000 per annum for many 
zh Displays Overseas and on Empire D it Home 
nue, the Council realise that circumstances may necessi- 
eir complete cessation which would render the Fund unable 
mm income its ordinary peacetime commitments to the 

000 per annum 
he Council are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that the Fund 
mild be greatly strengthened to meet future commitments and 
that investments may be augmented by another {140,000 
before any situation may arise to deprive the Fund entirely of its 
from Service Displays 


cases accounted 
for the year 1937 was exceeded 
Fund must be prepared to s 
steadily rise because of the ex; 


yet there is no reductior 


income 
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Aerobatics Altitude Dhibban Station 
LL pilots are reminded that the minimum height for aerobatics, N° 3 Company of the Iraq Levies moved from Hin to Dhib. 
and the height at which a spin must be stopped, has been ban on January 13. Except for certain rear party details, jj 
raised from 2,000 to 3,oo0oft. units have now vacated Hinaidi, which has been tak over by 
: . the Iraq Army. 
Reunion Dinner Fives Accid 
, y > 
ig is proposed to hold the twenty-first annual reunion dinner of ying ccident 
officers of No. 46 Squadron, K.F.C. and R.A.F., on Saturday, HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the following ident :— 
April 2, at Oddenino’s Restaurant, Regent Street, London, at 7.15 Lt. Mohammed Mustafa Ismail, Egyptian Army Air Force, lost 
p.m. for 7.45 p.m. The price of tickets will be 25s. 6d. each (inclu- his life in an accident which occurred near Frome, Somerset, on 
sive of wines). Dinner jackets will be worn, without decorations March 9, to an aircraft of the Central Flying School, Upavon This 
Intending participants should communicate with Capt. C. J. Mar- officer, who was attached to the C.F.S., was the sole ox int of the 


ircrait. 


Royal Air Force Gazette 


The following Flying Officers are promoted to the rank of Flight 
Lieutenant on the dates stated:--R. M. Hall (December 24, 1937); 


chant, 85, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 


R. G. Yaxley, M.C., H. J. Hobbs, D. W. Williams, G. A. V. General Duties Branch 
Clayton (Jan. 28); G. E. Jackson (Mar. 1); P. H. Saunders (Mar. 2) [. G. Statham is granted a commission as Flight Lieutenant with 
Fit. Lt. E. P. P. Gibbs is transferred to the Reserve, Class A efiect from March 1 and with seniority of November aaa . 


(March 2); Fit. Lt. L. L. King, D.F.C., is transferred to the 
Reserve, Class C (March 6); Fit. Lt. W. D. Anderson, D.F.C., is 
dismissed the Service by sentence of General Court Martial (Decem- 
ber 13, 1937) 


: Medical Branch 
F. P. Forrest, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S.(E.), is granted commiss 
is Flight Lieutenant with effect from March 8. 


Royal Air Force Reserve 


Reserve of Air Force Officers 


Auxiliary Air Force 


General Duties Branch Auxiliary Air Force Reserve of Officers 
The following Flight Lieutenants relinquish their commissions General Duties Branch 
on completion of service on the dates stated and are permitted to Fit. Lt. I. G. Statham relinquishes his commission on appoint. 
retain their rank:—H. S. Robertson (June 3, 1937); H. Thomas ment to a commission in the Royal Air Force Voluntee Resse 
(January 3); H. W. Taylor (February 11). (March 1). ° 


Royal Air Force Appointments 


Squadron Leaders.—J. E. M. MacCallum, to R.A.F. Station, Sele- Ucdical Brauch 
tar, Singapore; for Administrative duties, 15.1.38. H.C. Parker, to Flight Lieutenants.—G. A. M. Knight, ‘to Princess Mary's RAF 
No. 40 (B.) Squadron, Abingdon; to command, 21.2.38. Hospital, Halton, 23.2.38. O. S. M. Williams, to R.A} Station 
Flight Lieutenants.—J. W. Young, to No. 210 (G.R.) Squadron, rhorney Island, 23.2.38. I. K. MacKenzie, to No. 45 (B.) Squadron, 
Pembroke Dock, 13.2.38. P. J. A. Riddell, to No. 20 (A.C.) Squad- Helwan, Egypt, 19.2.38. F. L. Whitehead, to No. 4 F.TS. Abu 
ron, Peshawar, India, 15.2.38 Sueir, Egypt, 24.2.38 , + 
y 
FOREIGN SERVICE NEWS 
Moranes for Switzerland Construction in Switzerland under licence has been mentioned 
Ihe Hispano Series Y engine is already made in Switzerland at 
HE Swiss Air Force has lately beer testing examples of Italian, Winterthur and Arbon, and is standard equipment in Fokker recon- 
Czech, German and French fighters with a view to choosing naissance machines of the Swiss Air Force 
a successor to the obsolescent Dewoitine D.27 parasol monoplane 
which has been standard equipment for many years and which, Bomber Performance 


incidentally, is reputed to be one of the strongest fighters ever built. . 
At times, during the trials, there was strong divergence of opinion, A NOTHER indication of the potential performance of the Italian 


but eventually it was decided to order a number of French Morane Savoia Marchetti S.79 was given lately, when a_ special 
405 monoplanes of the type about to go into service with squadrons prepared machine covered 621 miles with a load of 4,410 Ib. at an 
of l'Armée de I’ Air iverage of 280 m.p.h The newest version of the S.70 is being 
The Swiss machines, which should be delivered at the end of fitte] with two-row Alfa Romeos in place of the Pegasus-type engines 
April, are fitted with the Hispano 12Y engine of 860 h.p., and are commonly used ” 


to be subjected to service tests which may culminate in the placing 
of a much larger order 


A GERMAN DIVE BOMBER: The new Junkers Ju.87 two- 
seater dive bomber fitted with a 680 h.p. Jumo 210 inverted 
vee-twelve petrol engine. A specially strong air brake is 
fitted to restrict the speed developéd during a diving attack 
which may be made with 500 or 1,000 lb. of bombs. 
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His Majesty shares a joke at the 
Standard factory with Viscount Swinton 
(left) and Capt. J. P. Black (right). 


THE KING 
VISITS 
SHADOW 
FACTORIES 


A Ten-mile Tour 


OST people will remember the” 
M first official viewing and descrip- 

tion of the five Midland shadow 

factories last November, shortly 
after the visit of the German mission 
under General Milch. 

At that time the factories were not in full production, 
though each had turned out a set of parts towards the first 
complete ‘‘ shadow-built ’’ Bristol Mercury. 

During a visit to the Midlands last Thursday, His Majesty 
the King saw each of the factories in full swing. 

The first call was on Lord Austin at Longbridge, Birming- 
ham. In the aircraft building the King saw the production 
and assembling of Fairey Battle components, including the 
welding of fuel tanks; while in the engine section he saw crank- 
shafts, reduction gears, and v.p. airscrew controls in the 
making, and whole engines being erected and, later, tested. 

One half of the components produced in the shadow factories 
are assembled and tested in a specially built department at the 
Filton works of the parent firm, the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd. 

Sodium Valves 

At the Rover factory the King was received by Mr. Ransom- 
Harrison, the chairman, and shown pistons and connecting rods 
in various stages of manufacture, together with gears and 
valves. He watched drilled-out exhaust valve stems being 
filled with sodium. 

Captain J. P. Black received His Majesty on arrival at the 
Standard factory at Coventry, and here the screwing and 
shrinking-in of valve seats and sparking-plug adaptors into 
heated alloy heads was observed with close attention. The 
whole cylinder assembly is produced at Standards. 

Passing on to the Daimler factory the King was shown by 
Mr. G. D. Burton the manufacturing operations needed on the 
larger castings, crankcase halves, volute casings, etc. The 
Mercury VIII rocker mechanism is also the work of the Daimler 
concern. 

Incidentally, it was at this factory that the King had a ride 
im an 1899 6 h.p. Daimler car which had belonged to 
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his grandfather King Edward VII, and is still in good order. 

The final visit of the tour, which brought the King’s ‘* walk 
round "’ up to about the ten-mile mark, was to the Humber 
factory. Mr. W. E. Rootes conducted the party round, and 
the machining of supercharger impellors and the production of 


rear cover accessories and drives was examined 


Keen satisfaction was expressed by His Majesty upon the 
first-class lighting, heating and ventilation of the five factories, 


which are among the best equipped in the world. 





Above) The King 
operates an 
Asquith profiling 
machine at the 
Humber works 
while Mr. William 
Rootes looks on 
from behind him. 


(Left) Machining 
of a crankcase 
holds the King’s 
attention at the 
Daimler Factory. 
Mr. Geoffrey Bur- 
ton is just in the 
picture on the left 
and Mr. Patrick 
Hannon, M.P., 
looks on from the 
right. 
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Lord Cadman, chairman 
of the committee which 
completed its enquiry in 
two months. 


HE body which, during the last month or two, has 
been rather loosely referred to as the Cadman 
Committee, was actually appointed on November 
30, 1937, by the Secretary of State for Air, to en- 

quire into matters raised in the course of the debate on 
British civil aviation which was held in the House on 
November 17. 

There were no specific terms of reference, but on 
November 24 the Under-Secretary of State for Air said 
in the House that Lord Swinton had written to the Chair- 
inan of the Committee in the following words: 

. . . | do not think it is necessary to give the 
Committee formal terms of reference, as the scope of 
the enquiry was clearly stated by the Under-Secretary 
of State in the course of the debate. While broad 
question of principle on which the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been fully explained to Parliament would 
not fall to be reviewed by the Committee, I should 
wish the Committee to exercise the fullest freedom 
in examining any matters raised in the debate, whether 
affecting the Air Ministry or Imperial Airways; and 
I think the debate itself affords the most convenient 
terms of reference. The Under-Secretary stated that 
I should discuss with the Government Directors of 
imperial Airways the system employed by the Com- 
pany in dealing with its staff, including the methods 
by which pilots and others are enabled to have their 
grievances or representations fairly considered. It is 
my intention to discuss this with the Government 
Directors. At the same time, I should very much 
value the opinion of your Committee on this matter, 
and I should therefore be much obliged if you would 
treat this question also as included in your enquiry.”’ 

The Under-Secretary also said that Lord Swinton wished 
him to add that the Committee would be at liberty to 
discuss those questions which could not, in the limited 
time available, be raised and dealt with in the House. 

In general terms, therefore, the Committee investigated : 
(a) Charges of inefficiency in the Air Ministry and Imperial 
Airways; (b) the present state of British civil aviation, 
particularly in Europe; (c) the system employed by 
imperial Airways in dealing with its staff; and (d) other 
questions not specifically raised during the debate. The 
following matters were excluded from their consideration : 
(a) Broad questions of principle on which the policy of 
the Government had already been fully explained; (b) 
matters dealt with by the Maybury Committee; and (c) 

specific grievances of the staff and of individual pilots in 
the case of Imperial Airways. 

Between December 2, 1937, and February 4, 1938, the 


A Special Digest of the Committee’s Recommeng 
Air Service Modifications : Changes in Air Mj 
duction : Criticism of Imperial Jip 


Cadman Committee held thirty meetings and received oral 
evidence from sixty-eight witnesses representing eighteen 
companies, associations and the Air Ministry itself, with 
written evidence from thirty-two further individuals, com. 
panies and associations. 

We have endeavoured, as far as possible, to give the 
Government’s decision or opinion following each series of 
specific recommendations. 


THE POSITION TO-DAY 


The Committee considers that there was reason for “‘ more 
than apprehension’’ in the matter of this country’s civil air 
transport except where the Empire services were concerned, 
and that a great deal of reorganisation and additional expendi- 
ture would be necessary. Some progress had been mace 
towards the reorganisation in internal air transport which was 
envisaged by the Maybury Committee, but ‘‘ the picture still 
remains a black one.’’ In Europe the route-mileage flown by 
Imperial Airways was less than that flown fourteen years ag 
and this company was operating obsolete aircraft while British 
Airways had found it necessary to use foreign machines, 
British mail to Switzerland was being carried entirely 
foreign machines and the assistance of a Belgian company had 
been invoked for the conveyance of mails to Belgium. 


Severe foreign competition was developing on the North 
Atlantic route, services to the West Indies and across the 
Pacific were the uncontested monopoly of an American c 
pany, and there was no British airline to South America—a 


route which had been operated for several years by French and 
German companies. 

No medium-sized transport machine of British construction 
was available to compare with the leading foreign types, and 
foreign manufacturers not only dominated the European market 
but had gained a firm footing in the Dominions 

Responsibility for these defects could not be attributed 
solely to the present administration. The original purpose 
the creation of Imperial Airways in 1924 was to secure develo; 
ment of British air services in Europe, but three vears later 


there was a fundamental change of policy and the Governn 
decided to concentrate on the Imperial routes. This polic\ 
not reviewed until the Inter-Departmental Committe« Inter- 





** The present demand for modern high- 
speed all-metal liners of medium size has | 
laid bare the defects of the past policy.” 


national Air Communication was appointed in 1935. In the 
meantime, foreign companies with liberal financial assistance 
were elaborating a European network while the Air Ministry 
neither supported nor encouraged development of new routes 
A state of inertia was perpetuated by the limited sum made 
available for all civil aviation purposes, a sum which was Ie 
stricted for a number of years to 4500,000 per annul 
Following the recommendations of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee a British subsidised service to Scandinavia was m- 
provised, but, since no planning had been done, reall; suitable 


machines were not available and foreign machines were on 
chased. The Committee was surprised to learn that, althoug! 


the contract with Imperial Airways was soon due to expire, ne 


decision had been made in the matter of European air service 
policy. 

Aircraft operation and aircraft construction seemed im the 
past to have been treated as separate and distinct questions, 
not as related elements of one problem. There had been no 
consistent policy to encourage manufacturers and the subsidies 
paid to Imperial Airways were not conceived with any regare 
to such construction. The present demand for modern high- 
speed all-metal air liners of medium size had laid bare the 
defects of the past policv. 
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vr Subsidy for Civil Aviation 


4 


The Committee felt that, in order to remedy the position, 
four elements in civil air transport must be closely associated 
and co-ordinated. These were the machinery of Government, 
the aircraft operator, the aircraft constructor, and the organiser 
cf ground services. 

* * >. 

In their observations on these points the Government alluded 
to the efforts which the Ai: Ministry and the aircraft industry 
had recently made in the military sphere. Nothing could be 
allowed to impede the rearmament programme, but the Govern- 
ment felt now that it was possible to make further efforts to 
assist civil aviation. 

These observations continue to explain the civil policy pur- 
sued by successive governments. Their aim had been to help 
civil aviation to “‘ fly by itself’’ and subsidies had been given 
for the routes which afforded the best prospects. The Govern- 
ment therefore deliberately adopted the policy of concentrating 
oa Empire routes and the exploitation of these routes led to 
the conception of the Empire Air Mail Scheme, a development 
which was unique in the air services of the world. As a result, 
the Empire services constituted approximately ninety per cent. 
of the route mileage operated by Imperial Airways—these routes 
being served by flying boats which were second to none in 
design and construction. All first-class mail was already being 
carried to South Africa, India and the East without surcharge, 
and the whole scheme had been put through at rates of sub- 
sidy which compared favourably with those paid in other 
countries. The Government was convinced that from every 
point of view this policy was right. The Air Ministry had, 
nevertheless, consistently encouraged the development of new 
civil types and it was now the intention of the Government to 
invite Parliament to approve still larger expenditure on civil 
aviation 

The principles to which the Government attached first impor 
tance were as follows :— 

First, financial considerations made it impossible to incur an 
unlimited liability on civil aviation, and the limits within which 
expenditure could be incurred must be clearly envisaged. 

Secondly, in order that the available money might be spent 
to the best advantage. the Government considered that the 
decision between competing projects should be governed by two 


“Department of Civil Aviation, as at 

| present constituted, is too taken up with 

| routine matters ... there must be more 
virility. . . 


n un considerations: First, the importance of maintaining and 
ceveloping air communications within the Empire and 
secondly, the importance of selecting at the appropriate time 
routes which afford the opportunity of substantial traffic and 
postal revenue and where important British commercial 
interests are concerned. 

Thirdly, in deciding upon the ways in which the Government 
could best encourage the development and production of civil 
aircraft, they would seek the co operation of the air operating 
Companies and act in close consultation with Sir Charles Bruce 
Gardner, the independent Chairman of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, who had been appointed by the aircraft 
dustry to represent the interests of the industry as a whok 

! one of whose duties it was to promote the development of 


THE AIR MINISTRY 


Che Committee felt that it rested with the Secretary of State 
for Air to ensure the form of departmental organisation and 
selection of personnel to remedy the position. Far-reaching 
Ganges in Organisation and outlook were necessary, though the 
ey side of aviation could not fundamentally be separated 
from the civil aspect. They suggested that the Department of 


Civil A j 
“aviation, as at present constituted, was too taken up with 
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Government’s Rulings Thereon : The European 
ml : A Director of Civil Research and Pro- 













The Report recom- 
mends a Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Air. 
Sir Donald Banks is ap- 
pointed. 


routine matters and that there must be more virility in the 
initiation of policy. 

The Minister should be assisted by a second Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State whose sole concern would be civil 
aviation. This new Under-Secretary should define Government 
policy and constantly review its application, while his personal 
contact with the Secretary of State would ensure that civil 
matters were not placed in the background. The responsibility 
of the Secretary of State in stimulating civil design and pro- 
duction development and in settling a far-reaching policy would 
appear to have been neglected in many respects 

At present it was the responsibility of a Service member of 
the Air Council to advise on research and development prob 
lems. This officer served only for a certain period before being 
transferred and there could be neither continuity nor experience 
under such a system. The same applied in the case of produc- 
tion, where the member of council responsible was also a 
military officer appointed for a short period. This officer was 
not even concerned with the civil problems. Such a system was 
unsuited to the rapidly developing technique of aeronautics. The 
committee recommended the creation of a post of Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Air, who, in addition to the present 
duties of the Permanent Secretary, should assume control of 
research and development and also of supply and organisation. 
He would further be charged with the duty of seeing that the 
policies of civil and military aviation were constantly correlated, 
in which duty he would have the assistance on the civil side 
of the Director General of Civil Aviation. In connection with 
civil production it would be necessary for him to ensure that 
the Directorate of Aeronautical Production dealt with the civil 
as wellas the military aspect, and for this pupose an additional 
Director would probably be needed. Considerable strengthen- 
ing of the technical staff concerned with research and develop 
ment was also essential. 

Briefly, the suggestions were that a second post of Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State, who would devote his whole 


time to the problems of civil aviation, should be created 
That, in place of the permanent secretaryship of the Air 
Ministry a post of Permanent Under-Secretary of State would 
be created, and that duties in connection with aircraft research 
development and production, which had hitherto been allotted 
to military members of the Council, should be transferred to 
him with the reinforcement, under this officer, of the Direc 
torate of Aeronautical Production and also of the Directorates 
of Scientific Research and Technical Development. He would 


correlate civil and military policy 

With such a reorganisation the committe: 
that there was no present need to bring up the question of 
transterring civil aviation to another department 


{ 


] 
meu 


The Government accepted the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee that a post of Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
should be created and agreed with the definition of his duties 
and responsibilities 

They proposed further to appoint a Deputy Director General 
of Civil Aviatim. who would relieve the D.G.C.A. of much of 
the dav-to-day supervision of the Department and would be 
charged particularly with the function of finance, which was 
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: ‘THE COMMITTEE 


The Right Honourable Lord Cadman, G.C.M.G. 
(Chairman), who is chairman of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., is an expert on mining and 
petroleum production, and has held, or holds, 
many high offices on committees and in societies 
associated with these branches of industry. 

J. W. Bowen, Esq., J.P., has done much in the 
cause of better conditions for workers, Post Office 
employees in particular. 





T. Harrison Hughes, Esq., is chairman of the Harri- 
son Steamship Line. 

Sir Frederick J. Marquis, J.P.—Chairman of a large 
business organisation in the North, Sir Frederick 
has held numerous important posts, in the War 
Office and elsewhere, concerned with the distribu- 
tion of supplies. 

W. W. Burkett, Esq., O.B.E., M.C. Air Ministry 
(Secretary), one of two Assistant Directors of Over- 
seas Civil Aviation. 

at present conducted through a separate division of the Secre- 
tary’s department. The proposed correlation of duties under a 
Permanent Under-Secretary would permit a greater measure of 
financial and consecutive autonomy within the Department. 

The Government also proposed, following the Committee's 
remarks, to create a post of Director of Civil Research and 
Production, who would be carefully selected for his technical 
and general qualifications, and would be responsible to the 
D.G.C.A. while working in the closest contact with the Air 
Ministry research organisation and with the aircraft industry. 

The general outcome of these proposals would be to carry 
into effect the Committee’s intention to provide for closer 
co-ordination both within the Air Ministry and within the 
Department of Civil Aviation. In the matter of policy the 
progress meetings conducted by Ministers, and attended by 
principal departmental chiefs concerned, would ensure a busi- 
nesslike review of outstanding problems. As far as civil avi- 
ation was concerned administrative direction and co-ordination 
would be effected through the Permanent Under Secretary. 
rhe additions of a Deputy D.G.C.A. and of a Director of 
Civil Research and Production should provide an effective 
measure of reinforcement The Government were still con- 
sidering whether the appointment of a second Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary would best achieve the desired results. 

Where the duties of members of the Air Council were con- 
cerned the Government were satisfied that the suggested 
changes would seriously interfere with the work of the Service 
side and would not necessarily achieve the purpose of helping 
the civil side. The entire organisation was now working at 
the highest pressure on rearmament and any changes in the Air 
Council would prevent concentration. 


The Government: ‘A very great part of 

research and development on the Service 

side is of immediate value and available to 
makers of civil aircraft.”’ 


In their observations the Government went on to make an 
examination of the structure of the departments concerned. 
Taking first the Department of Research and Development, 
there was an extensive organisation which was largely civilian 
and permanent. The Director of Scientific Research was a 
permanent officer and a scientist of high repute. The scientific 
and technical establishments of the Air Ministry were staffed 
preponderantly by permanent civilian scientists and tech- 
nicians. Furthermore, working closely with the Air Member 
for Research and Development and his Department were the 
Aeronautical Research Committee and other advisory com- 
mittees of Scientists. There was also a close working relation- 
ship with cther Government Research Establishments, with 
Universities and with private firms. Continuity of policy was, 
therefore, fully assured. 

The chief tunction of the Department’s research and experi- 
mental organisation was to provide the industry with funda- 
mental data upon which the design of aircraft and equipment 
could be based The research and experimental establish- 


ments, with which the design staffs of all great aircraft firms 
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were in the closest touch, provided testing stations and 4 
central laboratory for theoretical research. Research and de. 
velopment covered a wide field of equipment of every kind 
besides aircraft and ———. Here again it had always beep 
the policy ‘of the Air Ministry and its research establishments 
to work in the closest touch with manufacturers. Much of 
the work done by the Department was of a highly confidential 
character, and a number of secret inventions of the highest 
importance, put into production for use in the Air Force to. 
day, originated with members of the research staff. For 
obvious reasons of secrecy many of the most recent and im. 
portant inventions and developments could not be stated, But 
examples which could properly be cited included such invep- 
tions as the wireless-controlled aeroplane (the Queen Bee) 
remote control mechanism; automatic pilots; various dis- 
coveries in the treatment of metals ; a number of developments 
in bombs ; and wireless equipment of great lightness and eff- 
ciency. In all cases where an invention or development was 
made by the Department, the practice was to secure that the in- 
vention was put into production by a competent firm in the 
simplest possible form, the widest latitude being left to the firm 
on the production side. 

The Government were, therefore, satisfied that research and 
development were in fact continuous and progressive It was 
axiomatic that a very great part of research and development 
on the Service side was of immediate value and available to 
makers of civil aircraft. 

Turning to the Department of Supply and Organisation, the 
production of aircraft was primarily the function of industry 
the Ministry's part being to place the necessary orders and 
facilitate their execution. The Government took the view that 
the proposed transfer to the Permanent Under-Secretary of that 
part of the Department of the Air Member for Supply and 


“The Government does not propose to | 

accept the Committee’s proposal concern- | 

ing the duties of Service members of the | 
Air Council.” 


Organisation which dealt with the production of aircraft was 
not likely to produce a more efficient organisation Althoug! 
it was true to say that the supply organisation of the Air 
Ministry which concerned Service aircraft had met with difh- 
culties, it had, on the whole, surmounted them. The original 
policy of the Air Ministry in placing orders for wholly new 
types without prototypes had been fully justified. The plan 
of the shadow factories had not only secured a reinforcement 
in production for the expansion programme, but had also pro- 
vided capacity for war production. 

The wide range of equipment required, in addition to air- 
craft, had been provided. In armament, instruments, power- 
operated turrets, variable pitch propellers, and many other 
items, arrangements had been made. Generally speaking, the 
equipment position was satisfactory, was in line with the main 
programme, and arrears were being rapidly overtaken. 

Remembering the importance of an uninterrupted rearma- 
ment programme at the stage which it had now reached, and in 
view of the Government’s conclusion that it was not necessary 
in the interests either of military or civil aviation to run any 
such risk, the Government did not propose to accept the Com- 
mittee’s proposal concerning the duties of Service Members ot 
the Air Council. 

There was another consideration of great importance. Net 
only did the existence of senior Air Force officers at the head 
of these Departments ensure the fullest Service experience and 
collaboration, but these officers were continually required to 
take decisions as regards the safety and operational use of ai- 
craft which would be impossible for anyone but a serving officer 
to take. These decisions required not only a knowledge o 
aircraft and the operational use to which they were put, but 
also of the effect such decisions were likely to have on the 
morale of the personnel; and a Service, where morale counted 
for much, had confidence in these decisions because they were 
taken by serving officers in whom they had confidence. _ It was 
right, therefore, that distinguished and experienced officers ot 
the Royal Air Force should be at the head of these Depart 


ments. 
AIR SERVICES 


Where international civil aviation was concerned the Coni- 
mittee considered that national prestige and the interests 
British civil aviation demanded that first-class air service 
financially assisted as necessary, should be established betwee? 
London and all the principal capitals of Europe. In particular, 
they suggested that a day service to Berlin, using British 
machines, should be inaugurated without delay, that every 
effort should be made to expedite the South American service, 
and that plaus should be prepared for the development of other 
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CADMAN COMMITTEE 


ON AIRLINES 





a 
—— 
routes, including those to the West Indies and across the 
Pacific. : 

The limit of 41,500,000 imposed under the Air Navigation 
Act of 1936 left little or no margin for suggested developments 
and Parliamentary sanction for further sums should be 
romptly sought. The Committee emphasised the fact that 
British civil aviation could not compete with foreign progress 
unless it was comparably subsidised. 

The external services should be concentrated in a small 
number of well-founded organisations, since foreign air services 
would be likely to provide all the necessary stimulating com- 
petition. No single external route should be operated by more 
than one British company and, following the Maybury recom- 
mendation, some measure of restriction should be applied to 
avoid competition on internal services. 

Imperial Airways, having been entrusted with the operation 
of services to Africa, India, Australia, and across the North 
Atlantic, should be concerned primarily with the development 
of these services, and British air services in Europe should be 
developed by British Airways, which, since i936, had been the 
second ‘‘chosen instrument.’’ This company already ran a 
day service to Scandinavia, a night mail service to Berlin, an 
unsubsidised service to Paris, and had been selected to operate 
an experimental service to West Africa and, eventually, to 
South America. 

The Committee thought that the large traffic potentialities 
on the London-Paris route singled this out for special treat- 
ment and suggested that the two companies should be amalga- 
mated under a single company with pro-rata shareholding. 
This course would permit the interests of each company to be 
recognised while avoiding the justifiably criticised state of 
affairs in which two subsidised companies were operating over 
the same route. Imperial Airways were already required to 
traverse France and Italy and their title to be associated with 
services to these countries and to Greece should be recognised. 


| 





— - ——EE 


Imperial Airways ‘‘ Intolerant of suggestion 
and unyielding in negotiation.” | 


oud 


After giving very close consideration to matters concerning 
Imperial Airways’ relations with the Air Ministry, its dealings 
with its staff and its internal management, the committce 
was profoundly dissatisfied. 

In 1923 the Hambling Committee defined the relations be- 
tween the Air Ministry and Imperial Airways in the following 
terms:—*‘In the first place, we desire to make it clear that 
we do not recommend the creation of a Corporation or Com- 
pany administered under Government control, but of a com- 
mercial organisation run entirely on business lines with a 
privileged position with regard to air transport subsidies, on 
terms and conditions to be defined later. The Govern- 
ment should not exercise any direct control over the activities 
of the Company, other-than by the appointment of directors, 
except for the purpose of such checking as may be necessary 
to determine the amount of subsidy payable and except for 
such control as may from time to time be exercised by the 
Government through the Civil Aviation Department over all 
civil flying in the country.”’ 

These recommendations were adopted, and had governed the 








relations between the Department and the Company 

This policy could be maintained only on the clear under- 
standing that, in view of the international and Imperial 
problems involved, there should be the closest liaison between 
the Company and the Air Ministry. As a chosen instrument 
of the policy of the Government, the Company must be fully 
and promptly informed of all proposals which concerned it. 
On its part the Company must continually be ready with in- 
formation, advice and suggestions on the best means of giving 
effect to thes proposals, and must frankly disclose its own 
plans and projects. ; 

Although the carriage of air passengers in safety and com- 
fort and the conveyance of mails and freight had been 
achieved by Imperial Airways with considerable efficiency, 
the Committee could not avoid the conclusion that the manage- 
ment of Imperial Airways had been defective in other respects. 
In particular, not only had it failed to co-operate fully with 
the Air Ministry but it had been intolerant of suggestion 
and unyielding in negotiation. Internally its attitude in staff 
matters had left much to be desired. 

It appeared to the Committee that the Managing Director 
of the Company—presumably with the acquiescence of the 
Board—had taken a commercial view of his responsibilities 
that was too narrow, and had failed to give to the Govern- 


ment departments with which he had been concerned the 
co-operation which should have been expected from a Company 
heavily subsidised and having such important international 
and Imperial contacts. There should, in their opinion, be an 
immediate improvement in these respects. 

The Committee further considered that the responsibilities 
which now confronted the Company had increased to the point 
that they could no longer be borne for practical purposes by 
a Managing Director. The Chairman of the Company should 
be in a position to give his whole time to the direction of the 
business, and should do so He should personally control the 
management of the Company, and he should be aided by the 
services of one or more other whole-time Directors. 

They particularly stressed the appointment of a whole-time 


British Airways conceived as ‘‘a counterpart 
to Imperial Airways in carrying out British 
civil aviation policy.” 


Chairman, because, apart from the many directorial dutics 
which would fall to him, close presonal intervention on his 
part was immediately necessary to restore the mutual con 
fidence and good will which had been seriously prejudiced, but 
were essential in the relations of the management to Govern- 
ment Departments, the Company's staff and others 

As regards British Airways, the extension of its activities 
would necessitate its being organised in the matter of capital, 
personnel and equipment on a scale appropriate to the large 
responsibility which should be given to it. The Committee 
conceived this Company as a counterpart to Imperial Airways 
in carrying out British civil aviation policy, and there must 
be close co-operation between the two companies. As in the 
case of Imperial Airways, British Airways should also have 
the services of a whole-time Chairman and Directors. 

While dealing later with certain specific complaints, the 
Committee noted that in the same year Imperial Airways not 
only cut the salaries of pilots but increased its dividend froma 
8 per cent. to 9 per cent. and more or less doubled its Directors’ 
fees. The original prospectus provided for the balance of 
profits, after the payment of a 10 p.c. dividend on the paid-up 
capital, to be divided as follows: One third to the Government 
for the repayment of subsidy; one third to a reserve for de- 
velopment; and one third to be available for additional 
dividends to shareholders. There was little doubt that capital 
was attracted to the enterprise by the prospect of substantial 
dividends. During the early years none was paid, and 
between 1923 and 1937 the shareholders received, on an 
average, 4} per cent. 

If the recommendations of the Committee were put into 
effect the position of Imperial Airways and other subsidised 
air transport companies would be more secure than that of 
companies trading on a normal commercial footings. The Com- 


Government agreeable to increase airline 
subsidy limit from £1,500,000 to £3,000,000. 


mittee thought that the dividends of all such companies should 
be restricted to the limits usually associated with public utility 
companies. 

+ * * 

The Government were in general agreement with the Com- 
mittee in the matter of civil airline expansion and were pre- 
pared to recommend to Parliament that the limit of the total 
subsidy payable to all air transport companics should be in- 
creased from {1,500,000 to 43,000,000 The recommendation 
for the establishment of particular services would be considered 
in due course, but the increase in subsidy did not commit the 
Government to a grant on any particular route. They accepted 
the recommendations with reference to the number of co- 
operating companies and the allotment of roujes linperial 
Airways should be concerned first and foremost with the de- 
velopment of Empire air routes and British Airways should, 
in general, develop the British air services in Europe and 
should operate experimentally to West Africa They approved 
the suggestions that the two companies operating the London- 
Paris route should be amalgamated, and agreed that Imperial 
Airways should still be associated with short-haul services to 
France, Italy and Greece. It had been ascertained that both 
Imperial Airways and British Airways were willing to accept 
the recommendation. 
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Imperial Airways had been consulted and it was learnt that 
this company welcomed the suggestion that a full-time Chair- 
man should be appointed, and this appointment, with that of 
one or two full-time Directors, would be made in due course. 
They also accepted the observations concerning the duties of 
the Managing Director and were informed that this matter 
would receive the attention of the reconstructed Board. 

The Government also agreed that British Airways should 
be reorganised in capital, direction, personnel and equipment 
for its new responsibilities, and they had approached the Com- 
pany concerning the appointment of a whole-time Chairman— 
a proposal which was acceptable to them. They were likewise 
in sympathy with the conception that British Airways should 
be a counterpart of Imperial Airways and that there should 
be close co-operation between the two companies, 

With regard to the dividend question the Government 
pointed out that during the last three years Imperial Airways’ 
dividends had increased while the subsidies had decreased—a 
result indicative of improved trading. The proposal of the 
Committee to limit the dividend of subsidised air transport 
companies was associated with the acceptance of their other 
recommendations. The Government were in agreement with 
the principle underlying the proposal, but while bearing this 
principle in mind they necessarily had to remember the Com- 
pany’s more recent need to raise large additional sums from 
the public and the fact that the risks involved were of a novelty 
and magnitude which might justify the possibility of dividends 
at a higher rate than that generally considered by public 
utility companies. The Government would consider whether 
arrangements could be made to give effect to this principle 
without violation of existing contracts. 


THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The Committee thought that, apart from Air Ministry reor- 
ganisation and air service development, British aircraft con- 
structors should play a vigorous and creative part in the 
effort.. With lucrative military orders they were not at present 
disposed to venture on the speculative production of civil aero- 
planes. Nor, without prospective orders could they bear 
the heavy initial expense, and construction thus waited upon 
demand—thus completing a vicious circle. 


| Committee and the civil aircraft con- 
| structors : ‘‘ Some form of State assistance 
will be justified.”’ 


It was most important, however, that British constructors 
shoula take a leading part in the world’s civil aircraft manu- 
facturing industry, Their ultimate prosperity would rest less 
upon the demand for military than upon civil types. The 
Committee commended the attention of the recently appointed 
Executive Chairman of the S.B.A.C. to the desirability of 
reorganising the industry. It took two years or more to pro- 
duce a new type, and no time should be lost. They con- 
sidered that some form of State assistance would be justified 
as a stimulus. 

The proposal that the Air Ministry should offer a prize for 
the design of new types was not favoured by the Committee, 
who offered the following suggestions : — 

Ihe Air Ministry should form an advisory panel comprising 
representatives of operators, constructors and the Ministry 
itself. With the collaboration of this panel and in the light 
of information regarding the probable requirements, two years 
ahead, of aircraft in Europe and the Dominions, the Air 
Ministry should specify broadly the requirements of a limited 
range of types of suitable air transport aircraft, and should 
ascertain which constructors would be interested in the pro- 
duction of these types. 

From among the interested constructors, the Air Ministry 
should select a limited number, who would be requested to 
submit detailed designs, the reasonable costs of which would 
be reimbursed. The most suitable design for each type would 
then be selected by the Air Ministry in consultation with the 
panel, and account would be taken also of the manufacturing 
capacity of the designing firm and the price at which the 
machine would be sold. The Ministry would undertake to bear 
the cast of the jigs and tools necessary for the production of 
the aircraft of gach design. 

In order that the prototypes should be thoroughly tested 
before being put into production, the subsidised operating 
companies should, with due-regard to their business, be re- 
quired to test them under normal conditions of service. In 
addition to enabling final improvements to be made, these tests 
would demonstrate the products of the British construction 
industry in places overseas. 

In the event of the machine being commercially successful, 
the State should obviously be entitled to recover the whole or 
part of its contributions to design and manufacture. 
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THE NEW APPOINTMENTS 


AST Friday the Air Ministry announced the 
[* following appointments, arising out of the 

recommendations in the Cadman report :— 

Sir Donald Banks, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., jP.. 
Secretary of the Air Ministry, to be Permanent Under. 
Secretary of State for Air. 

Sir Donald was appointed to his Air Ministry post 
in August, 1936. Previously he was Director-General 
of the Post Office, and had been the Post Office 
representative on the Committee on International Air 
Communications. He is 46 years of age, entered the 
Civil Service in 1909, and commanded the roth Essex 
and 8th Royal Berkshire Battalions in France during 
the war. 

Mr. W. P. Hildred, O.B.E., M.A., Deputy General 
Manager, Export Credits Guarantee Department, to 
be Deputy Director-General of Civil Aviation. 

Educated at Sheffield University, and serving with 
the 1st Yorks and Lancs Regiment during the war, 
Mr. Hildred began his Civil Service career in 19109. 
In 1926 he was transferred to the Empire Marketing 
Board, and in 1934 he became head of the Special 
Measures Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

Mr. C. J. Stewart, O.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., M.I.M.E., 
M.I.A.E., Superintendent of Technical Development, 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, to be 





Director of Civil Research and Production. 


Mr. Stewart received his early scientific education 
at the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 
He then joined the Patent Office, and was later an 
Inspector of Engineering Education. During the 
war he was with the Royal Engineers, T.A., and later 
with the R.F.C. and R.A.F., in which he attained the 
rank of Squadron Leader. He acted as research 
adviser to the Air Ministry and Ministry of Muni- 
tions, and was head of the Instruments Branch from 
1918 until 1925, when he was appointed to the 
directorship of the Instruments Department at Farn- 
borough, in which the automatic pilot and, later, 
the Queen Bee target aircraft, were largely developed. 
In 1931 he was promoted to be Superintendent of 
Technical Development at the R.A.E. 





This State assistance to the construction industry should b 
a reasonable supplement to commercial enterprise, and shoald 
enable aircraft of an advanced design to be offered at prices 
competitive with those of foreign makes. 

Although the procedure applied particularly to the stimul- 
tion of British aircraft construction to meet present requite 
ments, they considered that the necessity for timely develop- 
ment of future types must continuously be borne in mind, and 
it might well be essential to continue, for some time to come, 
the recommended State assistance. 

The restoration of British prestige in civil aviation and the 


promotion of the aircraft industry were among the pmme 
reasons for subsiding air services in Europe. It was co 


sidered that, to assist in demonstrating in that area the quality 
of up-to-date British products, special grants should be : 
where necessary, to the operating companies, to enable them 
to replace their fleet with new aircraft before its normal obsoles- 
cence period has expired. The replacement of the larg: aircraft 
designed specially for the main overseas services and long 
distance routes presented a similar problem. It was essential 
to formulate a specific programme of development for thes 
aircraft, which would ensure that the operating companies wel 
at all times using up-to-date aircraft. 
The need for exchange of information between manufacturing 
and operating companies had been stressed by the former, 
who stated that lack of operational data handicapped them ® 
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CADMAN REPORT : 


INTERNAL 





AIRLINES AND AIRPORTS 





ucing aircraft to meet the requirements of air transport. 
With the object of advancing the design and performance of 
British aircraft, close co-operation between constructors and 
rators was highly desirable in the interests of each, and 
steps should be taken to ensure that as much technical infor- 
mation as possible concerning the operations of subsidised com- 
ies was put at the disposal of the industry. 

The Committee felt that the position of the petrol engine 
was fairly satisfactory, but stressed the importance of the 
special requirements (such as high power of take-off) of civil 
aviation. Recent advances in design and the use of high- 
octane fuel had given this type a definite lead over the com- 
pression-ignition engines for military purposes, but development 
of the latter, it was felt, should be pursued for flying boat and 
long-distance landplane use. Development grants from the 
Air Ministry could usefully be made. 


Committee “Considers that in certain | 
developments . .. this country is not 


keeping pace with the United States.’’ 


ir —— — — 


Although competition among constructors would always be 
an incentive to research, the industry must be able to rely 
upon State institutions for assistance in matters beyond their 
compass, and the equipment and staff of such State establish- 
ments must be maintained at the -highest level. Sufficient 
funds, therefore, could always be made available. Work on 
the prevention of ice formation, for instance, must be prose- 
cated with the utmost vigour. In certain developments, such as 
pressure cabins; automatic blind-landing equipment, anti-static 
devices, instruments and radio, this country was not keeping 
pace with the U.S. The Air Ministry should make every effort 
m such directions, and should consider whether the present 
position under which instruments are manufactured were best 
calculated to encourage development. Special attention should 
continually be paid to lines of research which would make 
fying safer, particularly in the matter of landing speed in 
view of the financial limits to aerodrome size. 

. - * * 

The Government agreed that constructors should play a 
vigorous part in civil aviation development and as far as 
State assistance was concerned they reminded the Committee 
of the increased subsidy payments: in the allocation of which 
special consideration would be given to the question of 
obsolescence. 

They reminded the Committee that it has always been the 
policy of the Air Ministry to encourage the development of new 
civil types and that suitable provision had been made every 
year for this purpose. By placing direct orders for the D.H 
Albatross, for instance, the Air Ministry had been able to 
secure its development. The long-term programme, which had 
already been announced, included proposals for the develop- 
ment of two medium-sized civil types; of four prototype 
machines designed for long-range work; and of a design con- 
tract for a very much larger long-range machine of a type which 
would probably be required in due course. 

The Government favoured the suggestion that the operational 
data of subsidised companies should be made available for 
constructors, and considered that the necessary arrangements 
might be made between the companies and the $.B.A.C. 

Large sums of money had already been contributed for com- 
Pression-ignition development, and it agreed that this 
assistance should continue. 

In the matter of research the Government explained that 
the technical and scientific personnel of the Air Ministry and 
of its technical establishments had been very greatly increased 
in the last few vears. They agreed that research on icing 
Problems was of the greatest importance, and said that this 
was being pressed forward. 

OTHER QUESTIONS 

As far as internal air operations were concerned it was urged 
that the Air Ministry should speed up its action on the recom- 
mendations of the Maybury Committee. The companies were 
gradually coalescing into a number of groups to the benefit 
both of their prospects and services to the public, though ad- 
Verse comment had been made concerning the degree of rail- 
Way interest. The Committee considered, however, that the 
railway companies were making a useful contribution to civil 
air development. Fears have been expressed that they might 
tush smalier operators and then proceed to stifle internal 
&ir transport. Section 10 of the Railway (Air Transport) Acts 


1929 seem to afford adequate safeguarding. This reads as 
follows : 


was 


“If the Secretary of State for Air is at any time of opinion 
that the interests of the public as regards the development 
of air transport or otherwise are prejudicially affected by the 
exercise of the powers of this Act he may give to the Company 
notice in writing thereof and of the reasons upon which that 
opinion is founded and may direct a public inquiry to be held 
at which all parties whom he considers entitled to be heard 
shall be given an opportuniy of being heard. If after such in- 
quiry the said Secretary of State shall still be of the said opinion 
and the Company shall not within such period as he may direct 
make provision to his satisfaction for the protection of the 
interests of the public then the said Secretary of State shall 
report to both Houses of Parliament.’’ 

With one important exception the matter of the booking 
ban by the Railway Clearing House was: being satisfactorily 
solved. The outstanding case involved certain political aspects 
which were at present under consideration. 

The Committee could not support proposals: that internal 
airlines should be subsidised, and a suggestion that these lines 
should receive relief from the petrol tax involved fiscal con- 
sideration, which had caused its previous rejection. Since this 
tax bore more heavily on aviation than on motor transport 
there was, they felt, justification for a te-examination of the 
matter. 

It had been found that the municipal sites and aerodromes 
had been approved by the Air Ministry and developed in a 
completely haphazard manner. Whilst agreeing with the wis 
dom of the policy urged on municipalities, the Committee sug 
gested that the position should be reviewed in detail and a co 
ordinated scheme prepared. 

Until air transport had assumed larger proportions the Com- 
mittee thought it would be reasonable for the State to make a 
development grant towards the capital expenditure necessary 
for equipping important aerodromes rhey felt, too, that it 
should have been possible for the R.A.F. to have taken more 
advantage of the facilities for elementary training at light aero- 
plane clubs, though the extent to which aerodromes could be 
used for civil and military purposes was a matter on which 
the Air Council must prevail 

They agreed with the view expressed by the Maybury Com- 
mittee that it would be premature to suggest the unifying of 
ownership of aerodromes serving London. Remembering the 
importance of London as an air centre and the need for traffic 
safety, the Committee thought that, in addition to devising 
an adequate scheme for aerodrome location, it would be desir- 
able to appoint an Airport Committee representing the various 
interests concerned to ensure co-ordinated facilities 


| 
| 


| 


Committee ‘‘ Astonished at the lack of 


progress made in the provision of a suitable 
Empire air base.’’ 


As far as Croydon was concerned, the Air Ministry was alive 
to its defects and had plans for their mitigation rhese in- 
cluded the fullest possible extension of the landing area, the 
levelling of the surface, and the reconstruction of buildings 
It was recommended that these proposals should be carried out 
as soon as possible 

The Committee was astonished at the lack of progress made 
in the provision of a suitable Empire air base, and a dec 
on the site to be developed ought to be made without delay 


sion 


The desirability of arranging a “‘ reserve aerodrome cu 
the south side of the North Downs had induced the Air 
Ministry to conclude, in October, 1935, an agreement with 
Airports, Ltd., under which this company, in consideration 


a period of fifteen years, 
enlargement of Gatwick, 


for annual payments to be made for 
undertook to purchase land for the 


to prepare the surface, maintain it in good condition for its 
use by all types, and to provide certain equipment and 
accommodation A similar agreement was made in respect 
of Gravesend airport. Objections were raised during the 


debate to a reference in the company’s prospectus to these 
contracts. The company was, in fact, legally obliged to supply 


this information, and the circumstances in which Volunteer 
Reserve arrangements were made for these centres did not 
present any unusual features 

Following representations to the effect that Customs 


arrangements did not reach the requirements of air transport, 
it was recommended that the position should be reviewed. 
Although the number of direction-finding stations and radio 
beacons was large in proportion to the number of machines 
equipped to use them (27 to 188), it had to be remembered 
that ground organisation must necessarily be in advance of 
requirements The Committee understood that the question 
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of radio congestion was acute and that a remedy would be 
sought at the forthcoming International Telecommunication 
Conference. They were informed that the regulations govern- 
sng the use of wireless in aircraft were being revised.: Appar- 
ently the available facilities could not be fully utilised unless 
the use of radio telephony was abandoned. They had received 
representations demanding a more complete meteorological 
service and stating that, in particular, the number of stations 
reporting on upper-air temperature and humidity should be 
increased, 

The increased amount of flying in conditions of bad visi- 
bility was causing serious apprehension in the matter of air 
trafic control. The Committee understood that the whole 
problem was under active investigation, but they called special 
attention to the Southampton area, where the Hythe base was 
situated directly. on the course of machines flying between 
Jersey and Southampton. It had been suggested that the 
pilots’ difficulties could not be appeciated by control officers 
who had no transport flying experience. If there was an in- 
sufficiency of suitable applicants for this work, the training of 
a control officer should includé a number of flights in air liners 
in conditions of bad visibility, preferably in the area which 
he was to control. They also suggested that the present 
policy of leaving complete discretion to the pilots should be 
reconsidered in comparison with the possible advantages of 
specifying minimum conditions of visibility below which de- 
partures and arrivals should be prohibited. 

The increase in the number of pilots and other. operating 
personnel, coupled with- amalgamations: of: undertakings, was 
rendering personal contact between employer and employee 
ineffective for the adjustment’ of grievances or for representa- 
tions on other matters. In the Committee’s view personal 
contact should now be supplemented by collective representa- 
tion. The approach to such representations was unobstructed, 
but it was essential that any organisation formed with these 
objecis should be in a position to negotiate authoritatively on 
behalf of a substantial proportion of the personnel. 

The circumstances in which a contract for the purchase of 
certain motor boats was placed by Imperial Airways with 
the British Power Boat Company had been called in question. 
The Committee had satisfied themselves that the ultimate 
decision in the matter was, in fact, taken by the Air 
Ministry. 

Concerning another point which was brought up in the 
debate, enquiries showed that there was not the slightest 
ground whatever for the suggestion that Imperial Airways 
barred the use of the Goodrich de-icer because of rivalry 
between two rubber companies or for any such reason. 

Imperial Airways had also been criticised for the fact that 
the machines engaged on the London-Budapest service 
were not equipped with blind-approach apparatus. The Com- 
mittee were informed that Lorenz equipment could not have 
been effectively used by the machines during the relevant 
period, since the necessary ground equipment did not exist at 
Prague, Budapest, or Croydon. Heston, though equipped with 
Lorenz, could not have been safely used by air liners. All 
the company’s major aircraft on the European routes were 
now being fitted with such equipment. 


Committee: “‘ No evidence that Imperial | 
Airways services were less safe than those | 
of any foreign company.” 





It was stated in the debate that there had been many acci- 
dents over a period of years, involving one or two deaths, on 
the service previously mentioned. They had received evi- 
dence that only three accidents occurred and that of these 
only one had been fatal. In this case three members of the 
staff had lost their lives, but no passengers and no other 
members of the staff had, in fact, been killed on the European 
services of the company during the years 1935 to 1937. 

Experience suggested that accidents occurred in cycles, and 
a fair comparison between operating companies could only be 
made from records covering a number of years. No evidence 
was found to suggest that Imperial Airways services were less 
safe than those of any foreign company, or that the company 
put traffic considerations before prudence in the matter of 
fuel reserves. The Committee saw no reason for dissatisfac- 
tion with the proportion of the traffic carried by Imperial 
Airways. 

The subsidies paid to Imperial Airways had always been on 
a contractual basis for specific services, and normally on a 
descending scale. Comparisons on a ton-mileage basis of sub- 
sidies paid to various European companies showed that a 


lower amount was paid to Imperial Airways than to any of 
the other companies. ; 

It had been alleged that the Company had victimised certain 
pilots who were prominent members of the British Air Line 
Pilots’ Association who had complained of the unsuitability of 
certain machines, or who had objected to cuts in salary. These 
cases and others had been reviewed, not with the object of 
rectifying grievances, but to assist the Committee in forming ap 
opinion on the Company’s affairs and on the need for collective 
representation. They understood that a new scale of remun. 
eration for pilots employed on the Empire services had been 
recently introduced, by which fixed amounts of “‘ service pay” 
replaced “‘ flying pay’’ based on time worked or mileage 
flown. They were informed that the new agreements would 
provide both ‘sides with a square deal, and the Company had 
also promised. to review the rates after one year. 


Government not prepared to assist in- 
ternal airlines by fuel tax concessions or 


subsidy. 





The suggestion had also been made that Imperial Airways’ 
pilots were employed too long on continuous duty and that 
eighteen hours’ flying was a normal requirement east of Cairo, 

Whilst the Committee thought that the case had been 
overstated, the interests of safety clearly required care in this 
matter. The question should, therefore, be under constant 
review.. The-limitation of daily flying would not, according 
to the Air Ministry, be a practical subject for regulation, but 
the provision requiring a medical examination for any com- 
mercial pilot who flew more than 175 hours in thirty days 
seemed to be a suitable precaution. 

. * * . 

The. question of petrol tax incidence, on internal air lines 
had often been considered in the past, but the Government's 
objection had always been that it would be impossible to 
grant such a concession without giving rise to almost irresist- 
ible claims from other bodies which had pressed for similar 
relief. In effect, the concession would be a form of cash sub- 
sidy, but the Committee had already agreed that there should 
be no subsidy for internal air lines. The Government felt that 
no useful purpose would be served by further reviewing the 
question. 

The Government accepted the recommendation that a co- 
ordinated aerodrome scheme should be prepared on the under- 
standing that this scheme should be on a basis of advice given 
to the local authorities, who must remain responsible for the 
provision of aerodromes. This did not imply that financial 
assistance for such provision would be forthcoming. The 
Government were prepared, however, to make grants towards 
the capital expenditure necessary for full night-lighting equip- 
ment at certain selected main aerodromes 

They agreed that an adequate plan for the location and 
utilisation of London aerodromes was desirable, and would 
continue. to give all possible advice and encouragement to 
authorities wishing to establish aerodromes in this area. They 
further accepted the recommendation that a London Airport 
Committee should be formed and that effect should be given 
as soon as practicable to the proposals for the improvement ot 
Croydon. Until other accommodation was available, major 
improvements, which would necessitate the temporary closing 
of the aerodrome, could not, however, be carried out 

Although a site at Langstone Harbour was approved for 
development as an Empire Air Base, the Portsmouth City 
Council had decided not to proceed with the promotion of the 
necessary Bill. The Air Ministry were actively engaged in 
considering alternative sites. 

The recommendations of the Committee in the matter of 
Customs facilities had been noted, and instructions had been 
given for the arrangements to be reviewed 

Imperial Airways had notified the Government that they 
were in agreement with the suggested reform in staff orgamisa- 
tion, and that it was their express intention to review the 
rates of flying pay in consultation with their pilots or their 
representatives. 

The Government attached great importance to the strict 
observance of fuel reserve regulations, and they were informed 
by Imperial Airways that their captains were responsible {ot 
the necessary arrangements. The Government had beet 
assured by Imperial Airways that the captains’ discretion was 
never interfered with. The Company had also informed the 
Government that their usual practice ensured against excessive 
periods of flying for individual pilots. 
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notable live stock has been observed on the air routes 

also. Percy, the mystery goldfish, whom I like to 

think of in a black homburg with a neatly rolled 
umbrella over a well-gloved fin, was found in an Imperial 
machine at Paris with no owner. 

Atter a pretty fishy evening at the Poisson d’Or, Mont- 
Martre (which he could never refer to afterwards without 
a deep, golden-red blush), Percy was returned to London. 
Admirers sent gifts of ants’ eggs, and one lady offered him 
a home in an ornamental pond, company’s water h. and c., 
up-to-date worm bar, and all the usual offices. Percy was 
understood to indicate that pond life made no appeal to 
him after la vie Parisienne and that some really gay swim- 


Prrotadie iv traffic has continued brisk, and other 





ming pool, where a poor fish could see a bit of life, was 
more in his line. 

Alas! however, poor Percy took and died on Imperial 
Airways just about the time the Cadman report was 
issued, which reminds me that the temperature on the 
roof of the Air Ministry was phenomenally high just when 
those below hatches there were awaiting the same interest- 
ing news. : 

There was also considerable interest at Croydon—to 
return to live stock—when the Hon. Mrs. Taffy Rodd 
atrived from Berlin by K.L.M. accompanied by an Aus- 
tralian kinkajou and a tiny animal fit to make Walt Disney 
a further fortune—a South American bush baby. It has 
to be seen to be believed (and not seen after dinner, either). 
It’s no bigger than a moderately robust rat and has enor- 
mous eyes which glow red like tail lamps. Also it climbs 
walls and, in a room, leaps from picture to picture. 

_The kinkajou displays incredible intelligence in domestic 
life, I am told, and this one has discovered that a ‘‘ kink "’ 
Which swings on (for example) the chain of a shower bath 
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CENTRAL CENTRE: The new Belfast Harbour Airport which was due to be opened yesterday by Mrs. Neville 
Chamberlain. The excellence of the approaches does not need to be stressed and its position in relation to 
the city centre gives it special interest in these days of forty-minute motor rides. 


THE WEEK AT CROYDON 


—and Elsewhere : “A. Viator” Muses on the Air Transport News 


is rewarded by a soul-satisfying torrent of water which is 
music to the ears. 

Any confusion which may exist at the moment in Air 
Ministry circles may serve, perhaps, as an excuse for the 
otherwise incredible behaviour of those who wished that 
dangerous and useless pylon on to us some time back. The 
thing is 150 or 200 yards from the obstruction (which is 
not, and never has been, regarded as an obstruction by 
pilots), which it is supposed to mark—to wit, a school 
tower. 

Beihg 150 yards or so nearer to the landing field, this 
pylon is regarded as dangerous by pilots, and protests have 
been made—about a month ago, incidentally. 

Last week, with something of the agility of a dead frog 
galvanised with electricity, those responsible decided to 
saw a couple of feet off the pylon and to remove the 
obstruction light from it. As this sounds utterly incredible, 
I quote the actual message received by the companies: 
‘*All concerned, Air Navigation Warning.—The pylon 
marking the obstruction at Russell Hill School to the South 
of the Airport at Croydon has been reduced below the 
level of the trees and is no longer lighted.’’ 

As it is not in the immediate vicinity of the trees, it is 
immaterial that it is now below their level. Some say the 
light has been put back on the pylon since that notice 
came round, and others say that the original alleged 
obstruction is now lighted or about to be lighted. The 
school authorities, I am told, know of no reason why the 
school tower itself should not have been lighted to start 
with, in which case {600 to {800 spent on this tomfool steel 
pylon could have been saved. Instead of dithering with 
the thing and sawing bits off it, illuminating it one day 
and having it dowsed the next, those responsible would 
do well to dismantle it before an accident occurs. 
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The Cadman Report offers no prospect of assistance to 
internal air route operators and does not even warmly 
suggest the rebate of petrol tax which companies flying 
overseas enjoy. 

It says the same need for subsidy does not exist as in 
the case of companies with subsidised foreign competition, 
but ignores the fact that in this small country fast railways 
form a competition hard for internal flying to compete 
with. It would not be so bad if the wealthy railway com- 
bine had not sneaked in on civil aviation and attempted 
to corner it. 

Heaven help internal flying if everyone is forced out of 
it except the very people who are out to strangle it. 
Already there is one air service from A to B which is care- 
fully arranged to compare very unfavourably with a “‘ com- 
peting ’’ railway service. 


I have a notion (as they say under the old hunting 
prints) that before this gets into print there will be wigs 
on the green, with heads in them, perchance, over this 
question of help for the disinterested internal airline people. 
You see, it also affects the airport owners who were led 
up so magnificent and showy a garden by the authorities, 
only to find it a barren waste of clinker and broken bottles. 


Transport Problems 

A SERIES of talks covering every possible aspect of trans- 

port, whether State-operated or otherwise, will be given 
by the B.B.C. every week from April 28 onwards until further 
notice. Although the subject of air transport is not specifically 
mentioned in the preliminary announcement, the economics 
of transport in general are being very thoroughly covered and 
these economics are intimately connected with those govern- 
ing the success or failure of air services 


Far Eastern Mail 


“THE conversations between K.L.M. and Air France concern- 

ing the landing rights of K.L.M. machines at Marseilles are, 
we hear, almost terminated. Air France has yielded to the in- 
sistent demand of the French Post Office that mail for the Far 
East should be carried by the speediest service, irrespective of 
its nationality Hitherto, since K.L.M. machines were not 
allowed to land ‘‘commercially’’ at Marseilles, Air France 
have had it all their own way. Under a new agreement, 
K.L.M. may start a service between Batavia and Saigon, and 
a mail service from Medan, via Singapore, to Saigon. 


Pioneer Ferry 

N March 7, Portsmouth, Southsea and Isle of Wight 

Aviation started the summer season of their Solent ferry 
services for the seventh year of consecutive operation. During 
the winter they have been running an hourly service between 
Portsmouth and Ryde, and there are now three daily services 
hetween Ryde and Shoreham, three between Ryde and Bourne- 
mouth, and three again between Ryde and Southampton. 
After May 23 new time-tables, showing considerably increased 
frequency, will be issued. It seems certain that the company’s 
200,000th passenger will be carried this summer, and he or she 
will receive an appropriate present. 


Another American D/F Development 


‘THE Radio Navigational Instrument Corporation have 

recently put what is known as the Simon Radioguide on 
the American market, and the first unit has been installed in 
the Bureau of Air Commerce’s Lockheed Electra, which is used 
for radio research. Other machines to be fitted with this instru- 
ment are the new Martin boats for the Russian Government, 
a Douglas for Polish L.O.T:, and another Douglas sleeper for 
American Airlines. 

The Radioguide is operated on the ‘‘ratio’’ principle, in 
which two loops are employed, and the signal strength ratio 
between them is indicated by means of a crossed-pointer in- 
strument calibrated to show the actual bearing of the trans- 
mitting station in degrees relative to fore and aft axis of the 
machine. The twin-loop structure is enclosed in a streamline 
casing underneath the fuselage, and reception is possible on 
three wavelengths, 200-400, 500-1,000 and 1,000-2,000 kc/s. 
A remote control tuning arrangement is arranged on or near 
the dashboard, where, of course, the bearing indicator is 
mounted, and the receiver itself is small enough to be located 
under the pilot’s seat. The weight of the entire equipment is 
less than 60 Ib. 


LL 


I just want to put it on record that up to now I hay 
seen no word of appreciation of the sterling pioneer wor 
done by the managing director of Imperial Airways oye 
a long period of the most critical years of civil aviation 
Only those like myself, who have watched civil flying grow 
from a weakly childhood, can appreciate what that work 
has meant and what its value must necessarily be. 

An unusual piece of air freight was carried by Empir 
flying boat to Australia recently. It was the winning 
model in the competition for a design for the proposed 
Sydney Cathedral. Weighing 14 cwt., it was divided into 
two portions and crated, and each crate was 3ft. high. It 
went as luggage in advance, and was followed on the 
succeeding service by the lucky young architect, Mp 
R. A. P. Pinckney. : 

One day last week we had fog, which delayed depart. 
ing services from Croydon more by reason of fog which 
also prevailed at Continental destinations. One pilot, in. 
ward to Croydon, throttled down and arrived a few minutes 
after its remarkably sudden disappearance. His pas 
sengers, disembarking in bright sunlight, would hardly 
believe that visibility five minutes earlier had been almost 
nil. A. VIATOR. 


Solent Lane 


OLLOWING the abolition of the Portsmouth prohibited 
area, a ‘‘lane’’ for Portsmouth-I.O.W. air traffic was 
specified in Notice to Airmen No. 18. 

This Notice has since been cancelled, and another (No. 37) 
now gives the lane as having a centre-line running directly 
between Portsmouth airport, Ryde aerodrome and Sandown 
aerodrome. 


Atlantic Preparations 


NV M. HENRI GUILLAUMET and Michel Detroyat left Paris 

on March 3 for the United States in order to study 
American plans for transatlantic air services. M. Guillaumet 
is the pilot chosen for the projected flight of the flying boat 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris from Biscarrosse (Landes) to New- 
foundland and New York which will pave the way for regular 
flights by the six-engined Potez-Cams flying boats which should 
be ready in 1939. 


The D.C.4 

Loe prototype Douglas D.C.4 is expected to make its first 

test flight somewhere about the 2oth of next month. Four 
domestic U.S. companies, American Airlines, Eastern Airlines, 
T.W.A., and United, have, with Pan-American Airways, 0 
operated in its development, and under the existing contract 
they will have sixty days in which to look over the machine 
and thirty more days in which to exercise their option to buy. 
Apparently another arrangement is that, if orders are placed, 
five D.C.4s will be delivered to each company before any one 
of them may put the machine in service. 


Past and Future 


I agg to figures which have recently been published 
by British Airways, it appears that during the year which 
ended in September, 1937, the mileage flown was 64 per cent. 
better than that of the same period of the previous year, and 
the total number of passengers carried increased by 21.2 pet 
cent., the total being 15,206. Needless to say, following the 
decision of the Post Office to forward nearly all European first 
class mail without surcharge, the increase here was spectaculat, 
advancing as it did by 225 per cent. 

As far as regularity figures are concerned, these were, during 
the same period, 97.4 per cent. on the Paris run, 99.6 per cent 
during last summer on the Stockholm run, and, from April to 
September, 99.4 per cent. on the London-Hanover night mail 
run. Since it was opened on August 9 only one service betweem 
Hanover and Berlin was cancelled because of bad weather. 
These last figures will give D.L.H., whose record on the service 
has been particularly good over a number of years, something 
to think about 

On April to British Airways will introduce their summer 
services with six week-day departures to Paris, the first being 
at 8.35 a.m. On the Scandinavian service the stop at Malmo 
will be omitted and Stockholm will be reached in seven hous 
flying time. Lockheed Electras will be used exclusively on all 
services 
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Both ‘vertically ”’ 
finned blocks of four 
cylinders revolve. In 
the photographmag- 
netos and super- 
charger have been 
removed. The air- 
screw hub is on the 
left 





of a new hydraulic pump, recently produced and 

tested for R.A.D., Ltd., by the British Metallic 

Packings Co., Ltd., of Sidcup, Kent. Although the 
principle in question is a simple one, it is, like many simple 
things, difficult to explain. 

Twice within a short period, by coincidence, Air Comdre. 
J. A. Chamier came across the motion employed. After con- 
sultation, plans were drawn up for a low-powered eight-cylinder 
two-stroke aero engine with only six moving parts. At first 
the general verdict was that it ‘‘ wouldn’t work,’’ but more 
encouraging reports came from Farnborough, where the matter 
was examined more thoroughly. Mr. Fedden, of Bristols, 
made the suggestion that, although a successful small aero 
engine might be built, a slightly modified design would be 
very suitable for a high-pressure hydraulic pump. 

At this point British Metallic Packings stepped in and pro- 
duced the first pump. After some experiment (and, it is said, in 
a moment of aberration), the outlet was shut, and at round 
about 3,000 Ib. /sq. in. pump No. 1 burst. 

A few minor modifications were carried out, and shortly the 
R.A.D. Mk. II hydraulic pump appeared, and was submitted 
to the Air Ministry for test 


A VERY unusual principle forms the operating basis 


Tests 


The stiffer of two acceptance tests requiring 110 hours run- 
ning in eleven periods of 10 hours was taken. During the first 
half of each hour the pump circulated fluid. For the first 
25 minutes of the second half hour the delivery pressure was 
maintained at 1,000 Ib./sq. in., and for the last five minutes 
the delivery pressure was maintained at 1,250 Ib. /sq. in 

High-speed tests at 3,250 r.p.m. were included, and on the 
completion of running the de- 


livery had fallen by only 1.6 per Bevel drives are used for 
cent.—well inside the 5 per cent the supercharger and 
illowed Stripping, it is stated magnetos, which are 
revealed an average wear of clearly shown. Two of 
0.0003in The success of the the ‘‘L ’’-shaped pistons 
test is still subject to official con can be distinguished. 


firmation 

A worm drive fr m the engine 
operates the pump at 325 r.p.m., 
giving a piston speed in the 
region of 4ft. / sec The model 
used for recent demonstrations 
Weighs about 17 Ib., but it has 
been found that a smaller pump dt 
“a work efficiently at about c= 
(90 T.p.m., and need not weigh 
More than 10 Ib The drive 
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Eight Cylinders : Six Moving 
Parts : Novel Two-stroke Aero 
Engine Design 







cylinders, arranged in revolver style, rotate on axes at right 
angles to each other. Pistons or plungers are made in “‘L”’ 
shaped pairs, and have no connecting rods or bearings 

Each arm of the four double pistons has two motions, a rotary 
one due to its being contained in one bore of a rotating 
cylinder block, and a reciprocating one caused by the rotation 
of the other block. As a result of the two motions the fork 
or joint of each double piston traces an ellipse in a plane which 
bisects the angle between the two cylinder blocks 

In the case of the aero engine the pistons have steel caps on 
the elongated alloy skirts, and, due to the long stroke, almost 
the full length of the piston forms useful bearing 
© surtace 

Each cylinder has one port at the side, in 
normal two-stroke position, and one port in the 
head. At the correct moment in each cycle this 
head port registers with either induction pipe or 
sparking plug chamber and the side port with the 
exhaust port 




































OUTLE The unusual motion of 
the hydraulic pump, 
also employed for the 

mM engine, can be under- 
—__ fay stood from this “ ex- 
— = 4 I ploded ’’ drawing. 






































































































































































and normally only 1} h.p. is required to drive 

the pump. we 

, Turning to the design which is common to 
{© pump and engine, two blocks of four 








Shaft breaks if , irying a load of over 3} h p., f 5 
q 
“ 


















FLIGHT. 


Dual ignition is; provided, and each of the two spark-plug 
chambers contains two plugs, making four in all for the eight 
cylinders. 

The drive to the airscrew is taken from the large bevel gears 
at the base of each of the blocks. These engage each other 
directly, and the third bevel for the airscrew can be driven 
from either one of them according to whether the engine is 
on its side, has one block vertically upwards (as in the illus 
tration), or one block vertically downwards. So far as run- 
ning is concerned, the particular attitude of the engine is 
immaterial. 

A small diameter extension on the two blocks passes through 
each fixed head, and carries the top bearing and a drive respec- 
tively to the two magnetos and to the supercharger. In the 
experimental engine a Centric car blower was mounted above 


New England-Australia Bid 


M®# F. BROADBENT, who left Lympne at 3 

Saturday, landed at Rangoon on Tuesday at 9.23 a.m. 
G.M.T. Flying a Percival Vega Gull, he is making an attempt 
on the England to Australia solo record at present held by 


Miss Jean Batten. 
Compliment 


Frank Murphy’s compelling 
until twelve months ago, he 


VERYBODY remembers Mr. 
chats in advertisements when, 
was a radio manufacturer 
Now he is turning his attention to furniture, 
he pays a compliment to the aviation industry by 
among its members six men to form his key staff. 


A Delayed-drop Record 


HOUGH France’s recent aeronautical achievements, on the 

whole, have been by no means dazzling in their brilliance, 

a Frenchman, James Williams, claims to have beaten the 

world’s record for a delayed parachute drop. Williams stepped 

out of a Mureaux observation monoplane at 8,400 metres (about 

27,560 ft.) deferring the opening of his ‘chute for 2 min. 20 
sec.—until he was 350 metres (1,064ft.) from the ground. 


and*this week 
secking 


Stratospheric Record ? 


woe will probably be the largest balloon ever built is to 
be used this year for a Polish attempt on the ultimate 
altitude record. Its capacity is to be 135,000 cu. m., and 
the envelope is of a special cold-resisting artificial rubber. 

The crew will consist of Capt. Hynek and Capt. Vurzynfky— 
the latter of Gordon Bennett fame—and they will be accom- 
panied by Dr. Jocko-Narkiewicz, a Polish scientist, who hopes 
to make some really useful and interesting observations. The 
starting point will be at Ojcow, near Cracow, and they hope 
to reach a height of at least 30,000 metres (98,500 feet). 


Llewellyn's Next Venture 


/O. DAVID LLEWELLYN is plan- 

ning to make the first aeroplane 
flight to Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean. 
Flying a small machine, he will be ac- 
companied by Miss Planel, a resident of 
the Island, whom he taught to fly three 
years ago. The flight will be made to- 
wards the latter part of the summer. 


HERCULES HARNESSED: 
This photograph—the first close- 
up to be published of the instal- 
lation of the Bristol two-row 
sleeve-valve Hercules in its 
Northrop A.17 flying test-bed 
—shows how compactly a unit 
giving over 1,300 h.p. can be 
installed. Features to be noted 
are the single large exhaust 
outlet, the air intake scoop 
above the cowling, the control- 
lable cooling gills and the 
mounting behind the bulkhead 
for the Bristol remot» box for 
auxiliary drives. 
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the -horizontal block and. driven through a shaft and, e 
The cylinders have cooling fins running parallel with 
bores. The jointing problems would be too intricate to peg 


ae liquid cooling. ond 


A special airflow arrangement, known as the R.A.D. Com 
flow system, is used. This would appear to lend itself-e 
lently to modern ducted cooling. 

lo return to the hydraulic pump, the principle is ex 
similar to that of the engine, and while the reciprocating mg 
ment of the pistons (or, in this case, plungers) produceg: 
pumping action, the rotation controls the distribution of 
from suction to delivery. The valves are arranged a &f 
differently on the pump, as will be seen from the diagram. 
changing over the connections the pump can be used equ 
weli in either direction. 


Cygnets’ Set-back 


I is understood that C.-W. 

all-metal Cygnet two-seater, have been disappointed in 
expectations of a large amount of capital, and that 
therefore unable to continue their programme of Cygnets 
this year. The design is completely tooled up ready for 
duction. 

C.-W. Aircraft are continuing to operate as tool makedl 
the industry . 


The Straight Fleet 


Arrant from the five Hillson Pragas, with J.A.P. engi 
some mention of which has already been made, the Straiy 
Corporation has recently taken delivery of four Miles Magii 
equipped for blind flying and aerobatic training. Needless 


say, the Praga flying rates at the Straight aerodromes will§ 


very low indeed, and the ‘‘ A’’ licence course will be provi 
for {12 10s. Incidentally, the Straight Corporation is about 
arrange a series of training courses at special rates, and arrall 
ments are being made to provide some kind of employs 
agency for those ‘ 
them. 


Witney School Plans 


WV RS S. MACDONALD, who, as reported a fortni 

ago, em taken over the Witney Aerodromie, near Oxfe 
has some attractive plans for the development of the trai 
school for ground engineers and radio operators. At the mom 
there are fifteen resident pupils. The Witney and OQ 
Aero Club will continue to offer ‘“‘A’’ and ‘“‘B”’ li 
training and the usual club facilities, and C. of A. overh 
will be carried out by a competent staff. 

‘A,’ ““C”’ and “‘ X”’ ground engineers’ licence training 
given, and coaching for the 2nd class Navigators’ certificate 
available. With the aid of Marconi equipment having a 
of 200 miles, full instruction for ground and air radio licens 


is offered 
Mrs. Macdonald is herself the holder of ‘‘A’’ and “B 
licences, and is studying for a ‘‘ 2nd N.’’ She learned to 


at Gatwick in its pre-airport days. 


Aircraft, of Slough, makers of 


’ licence pilots who have been trained 








